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Democratic Education; The Hope 
of the World 


L. THomMAsS HOPKINS 


In the Teachers College Record 


S] ere are three concepts of 
human relations among peoples, 
whether applied to family units, 
to larger states, or to whole na- 
tions. The first is authoritarian, 


in which the many are controlled 
by the few; the second is revolt, 
in which the many struggle to 
throw off the control of the few; 
the third is cooperative, in which 
all work together peaceably. The 


dominant human controls that 
have precipitated the present fear 
are authoritarian. 

The authoritarian techniques are 
control, compulsion, exploitation, 
restriction, fear, cold war, hot war, 
compromise, peace treaties which 
do not keep the peace. The loser 
works within the compromise to 
recoup his power so that some day 
he can again revolt and bring on 
another war and then have another 
compromise treaty as a breathing 
period before the repetition of the 
same process. This line of ac- 
tion has gone so far that culturally 
it is a handicap to further social 
improvement. It is what makes 
the people apprehensive. 

Cooperative techniques are ex- 
ploration, search, inquiry, respect 
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.L. Thomas Hopkins is Professor 


of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Record, 
XLIX (May, 1948), 501-09. 





for individuals, freeing and up- 
building of human intelligence, de- 
velopment of integrating personali- 
ties, purposeful and deliberative 
social action. Such action involves 
the experience and consensus of 
all who are concerned with or 
affected by such judgments. Thus 
there is little need for people to 
revolt, since hurtful cultural im- 
pingements can be readjusted with- 
out emotional bias and without 
damaging personality effects. 
Cooperative action as a means of 
resolving differences has never 
been a dominant characteristic of 
cultures, since people on whom 
cultural development depends have 
not as yet reached a level of ma- 
turity which would enable them to 
use cooperative techniques skill- 
fully. The few people who con- 
trol cultures through authority will 
not allow such maturity of the 
masses to develop because it would 
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result in their own downfall and 
the loss of their favored position. 
Consequently the world goes on 
trying to solve more and more 
complex problems by authority, the 
most primitive of social techniques. 


MEANING OF DEMOCRATIC 
WHOLENESS 


The early settlers in America 
lived under an authoritarian whole 
rather than a democratic whole. 
They felt the oppression of the 
power of the few and they learned 
the techniques of power control. 
But they did not learn the mean- 
ing of a democratic whole and the 
related techniques of cooperative 
group action, except in a few in- 
stances applied to small local 
groups. Furthermore they were 
fearful that their freedom would 
someday be taken away by new 
autocrats. So they denounced in 
the Declaration of Independence 
the tyrannies of autocratic whole- 
ness and set up in the Constitution 
of the United States a system which 
would prevent democratic whole- 
ness. That system represents the 
division of powers, the use of 
checks and balances, the represent- 
ative assembly, the two-party politi- 
cal system, the compromise action 
of majority rule, the right of every 
individual to protest every govern- 
ment action, even when his motive 
is personal gain or power rather 
than the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple. The underlying theory is 
competition among the working 
parts in an atmosphere of negative 
or laissez-faire wholeness. Yet 


democracy assumes a cooperative 
relationship among the working 
parts in an atmosphere of over-all 
dynamic of the whole which is su. 
perior to the parts. The Founding 
Fathers provided no way for the 
emergence and development of 1 
common belief or philosophy of 
the whole which would result in: 
healthy, positive, dynamic society. 

Other conditions, however, kept 
the whole healthy. Positive enter. 
prise offset negative government, 
the common needs in connection 
with the common cause of explor- 
ing, developing, and exploiting 1 
rich continent gave unity to the 
nonpolitical activities of small 
groups so that the continuity of 
general life went on in spite of the 
divisiveness of political institutions. 

But such a struggle of the whole 
against the parts can no_ longer 
continue as there is now no inte 
grating dynamic of the whole. The 
pioneer days are over; undevel- 
oped land is reduced to a mini- 
mum; the growth of new positive 
enterprise has slowed down to bare- 
ly noticeable movement. The de- 
velopment of power in the parts 
of the whole is increasing. The 
growing complexity of problems 
to be solved has resulted in further 
subdivision. 

The schools have been and now 
are an important divisive factor in 
preventing the operating unity of 
the whole group by (1) support: 
ing a curriculum which selects only 
the academically minded few; (2) 
placing education on a personal in- 
dividual-gain basis; (3) stressing 
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the academic teaching of democra- 
cy which leads to talk but not to 
action; (4) transmitting to chil- 
dren those aspects of the cultural 
heritage which glorify the parts 
while neglecting those which con- 
tribute to the unity of the whole; 
(5) using an authoritarian-control 
organization; (6) developing in 
children those individualistic hu- 
man qualities and relations which 

with such authoritarian con- 
trols. The problem now is how to 
reorient schools rapidly and effec- 
tively to promote democratic educa- 
tion in the future. 


EssENTIALS OF DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 


Democratic education has four 
major aspects which operate con- 
currently and simultaneously. These 
are: (1) the behavior of individu- 
als; (2) the action of groups; (3) 
the cooperative-interactive process; 
and (4) the environment in which 
these are developed. 

1. All individuals are energy 
systems. The way that an individ- 
ual organizes, directs, controls, or 
expends his energy is called his 
behavior. Not all individuals have 
equal energy or expend what they 
have in the same way; the purpose 
of education is to help each indi- 
vidual control and direct his ener- 
gy wisely for himself and others. 
And the measure of his education 
is in the quality of his behavior, 
not in the number of years of 
schooling he has had. The acid 
test is in how he lives with other 


people, 
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Our problem now has two parts: 
(a) what controls the behavior of 
an individual, and (4) which of 
the controls is most important in 
determining his relationships with 
other people. There seems to be 
general agreement that an individ- 
ual does not act on facts, bodies of 
knowledge, objective information 
of any sort. He acts only on those 
attitudes, beliefs, and values which 


- he has accepted as his own and in- 


to which he translates objective in- 
formation. And of all these dy- 
namics of behavior, that which has 
the greatest effect on his relation- 
ships with others is the opinion he 
has of himself. If he lacks self- 
confidence but is without bitter- 
ness, he will become the apple- 
polisher to the person in power. 
If he lacks selfconfidence but is 
bitter, he will become the organizer 
of a revolt to obtain power. If he 
feels accepted by others, he will act 
cooperatively. So the democratic 
school gives every opportunity to 
build consciously the dynamics of 
his own behavior with special at- 
tention to his own estimate of him- 
self. 

2. The group in which the indi- 
vidual is reared sets the quality of 
human relations which continuous- 
ly press into his developing ex- 
perience; it can retard or accelerate 
the growth of a child in his whole 
personality developments. The 
more intimate the group, the more 
its effect. So the quality of the 
group must be considered in any 
discussion of democratic action. 

Sociologists and social psycholo- 
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gists distinguish between two kinds 
of groups. The aggregate group 
is merely the mathematical sum of 
the individuals who compose it; 
its action is the action of the person 
in control; it is the authoritarian- 
group viewpoint. The unified 
group, on the other hand, has a 
unified operating quality which is 
found in the common developing 
experiences of the group. The 
control, scope, and direction of ef- 
fort represent the consensus of the 
group as a whole; each individual 
contributes his specialized ability or 
knowledge under central guidance. 
Organic groups and the cooperative 
process of human relations are in- 
separable. 

3. All behavior is an attempt to 
satisfy needs. The group itself 
must select the needs which it will 
try to satisfy, do the planning, and 
make all the decisions. Leadership 
should emerge from within the 
group and continue so long as it 
functions to achieve group pur- 
poses through cooperative action. 
The responsibility delegated to in- 
dividuals and subgroups should be 
genuine and challenging, but the 
whole group must hold the leaders 
to account. Individual initiative 
and enterprise should be encour- 
aged at all times. Evaluation must 
be cooperative, constant, and con- 
tinuous. 

The individual learns three 
things simultaneously as aspects of 
his efforts to resolve his needs. He 
integrates his own personality; he 
learns how to function in an or- 
ganic group; he learns how to 


achieve cooperative intelligent ac. 
tion. He builds these into his own 
organic structure as an attitude and 
as an action process. He is not 
a democratic theorist with auto- 
cratic behavior; he is a living ex. 
ample of genuine democracy. 

4. The group must have within 
it some person or persons who un- 
derstand, accept, and practice the 
democratic process to furnish the 
initial leadership in understanding 
through use all the various aspects 
of the process. Willingness to 
learn how democratic action is 
achieved is a very important prob- 
lem with adults because of the 
emotional authoritarianism de- 
veloped in early life experiences. 

There can never be democratic 
action in any group which must 
achieve a certain end set in ad- 
vance by someone inside or out- 
side it; the ends emerge as direc- 
tions within the process. And these 
are determined within the group. 
There must be freedom of interac- 
tion among individuals within the 
group and with others outside it. 
Such freedom must allow for ex- 
pansion of experience to obtain 
new and appropriate ideas, indi- 
vidual expression of thoughts and 
interpretations of judgments and 
actions, group and individual en- 
couragement and toleration of 
freedom of expression, group criti- 
cism and evaluation of all pro 
posals to test their worth. 

All these factors in an environ- 
ment can be easily furnished by 2 
school to each of its component 
groups. Whether or not the staff 
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solves its problems in the demo- 
cratic way, it must give freedom to 
every classroom teacher to develop 
an educational program with the 
children through cooperative plan- 
ning and action. The quality of 
human relations which a child 
learns emotionally in his intimate 
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groups during his school years be- 
comes the basis of his behavior 
with people during adult years. 
Thus teachers can literally change 
the world if they will turn their 
academic classrooms into work- 
shops where everyone matures his 
personality through cooperation. 


Why School Executives Fail 


EACH year, many school execu- . 


tives, like administrators in other 
fields, go down to failure. But it’s 
possible to check the downward 
plunge by a foreknowledge of 
why executives fail. This nine-point 
list of principal reasons for execu- 
tive failures was given to the Edz- 
cators Washington Dispatch by 
Social Research, Inc. (Chicago). 

1. Inability to grasp broad prob- 
lems. The executive who is lost in 
a maze of detail is doomed to 
mediocrity. The detail-minded man 
has his usefulness, but not as an 
executive. 

2. Failure to accept responsibil- 
ity. The person who is at sea when 
he must accept challenges or plan 
use of his own time is not of the 
executive type. 

3. Subconscious desire to do 
other kinds of work. Some school- 
men have been thrust into execu- 
tive positions when they would 
(and should) rather teach, carry 
on research, or write textbooks. 

4. Subconscious desire to be 
someone else. A man will not make 
a good executive if his ambitions 
afe concerned with self and not 
with the goals of the profession. 


5. “A yen for express trains.” 
This may take the form of impa- 
tience; jumping at conclusions; or 
an urge for professional climbing 
by skipping intermediate rungs on 
the ladder. 

6. Inability to accept differences 
of opinions or criticism from other 
executives; inability to make room 
for others (this is an addiction to 
the “favorite child” role); and re- 
sistance to direction or supervision 
from higher officials. 


7. Arrogance with subordinates. 
This usually leads to. bitterness 
within a department or organiza- 
tion and to bad morale. 


8. Prejudices. Whether an ex- 
ecutive harbors deep-seated biases 
against certain ways of setting up 
a letter or against differences in 
persons—prejudices interfere with 
honest judgment and prevent him 
from using the best in an employee. 


9. Overemphasis on work, If 
the school executive has no outside 
interests or concentrates all his 
energies on his job, he is apt to 
be overly sensitive to any frustra- 
tions at his work. Result: many 
hard-working executives fail. 








We Talk with Boards 


LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


VV) ew JERSEY’S new constitu- 
tion gives constitutional status to 
what New Jersey teachers have been 
doing for several years: 

Persons in public employment 
shall have the right to organize, 
present to and make known to the 
state, or any of its political subdi- 
visions or agencies, their grievances 
and proposals through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. 

The basic principle of ‘the pub- 
lic-relations approach” is that the 
teachers, board of education, school 
administrators, and public are all 
involved in most major school 
problems and should all have a 
part in working them out, espe- 
cially salary problems. 

In general, our boards and super- 
intendents like it, but the welcome 
mat is not always out. Nevertheless, 
in the typical community, the year’s 
pattern of events is something like 
this. 


GET THE FACTS 


Jimmy Jones, chairman of the 
salary committee of the Hometown 
Education Association, writes to his 
state education association for the 
“Salary Kit.” Included are a tabu- 
lation of the salaries being paid 
throughout the state; data on en- 
rolment, mumber of _ teachers, 
assessed wealth per pupil, etc., of 
every community; a booklet show- 
ing local government costs, tax 
rates, local debt, and kindred sta- 





Laurence B. Johnson is Editor of 
the New Jersey Educational Review, 
journal of the New Jersey Educ 
tion Association, Trenton. Re. 
ported from the Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXIX (May, 1948), 362-64, 
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tistics for every community; pam- 
phlets on salary scheduling; state 
data on living costs; and a “Sug. 
gested Procedure.” In this we 
tell Jimmy and his committee how 
to proceed, what data he needs, 
how to select comparable communi- 
ties, and what comparisons to make. 


THE UNITED FRONT 


With this background, Jimmy 
and his committee formulate their 
salary proposals and take them to 
the teachers for approval. Lacking 
substantially complete agreement, 
they try again. 

We urge that the school admin- 
istrator be informed and consulted 
every step of-the way, especially in 
approaching the board. Usually 
Jimmy and his group will say: 
“Here is what the teachers would 
like this year. Would you arrange 
for us to present our request to 
the board?” Superintendent Brown 
may feel he can do it better. More 
often, he welcomes the chance to 
let the board hear from the teach- 
ers themselves. 

A small committee will meet 
with the board. This is a time for 
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WE TALK WITH BOARDS 7 


reason, mot pressure. The leader 
should be a resident of Hometown 
and under tenure, state facts clear- 
ly and forcefully, speak with dig- 
nity, and answer questions tactfully. 
All this should take place before 
the board has begun to make up 
its new budget. 

If there is disagreement, we try 
to get a small group from the board 
to sit down with the administrator, 
a small group of teachers, and a 
few citizens to work out a program 
on which all can agree. 

Jimmy will take any major 
changes back to his association for 
approval. Unless the board can 
feel Jimmy does speak for the 
teachers and commitments will be 
honored, there is no point to bar- 
gaining. 

“But look,” I can hear you 
saying, “that sounds too good to 
be true.” You're right, of course. 
That represents an ideal. 


THE FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Even before the Hometown 
teachers have agreed on what they'd 
like, Jimmy has probably had to 
call for help from one of the two 
full-time New Jersey field repre- 
sentatives of the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association. 

We believe every community 
wants good schools, that most peo- 
ple, given the facts, will come to a 
reasonable conclusion, and _ that 
most disagreements can be ironed 
out if you can get all sides together 
for friendly discussion. We have 


until administrator, 


no illusions, however, about public 
opinion. Our field men must be 
able to size up a community, find 
out who gives the nod on impor- 
tant questions, and what makes 
him nod. 

If the board won’t give Jimmy a 
hearing, or if, having heard him, 
it shows no further signs of in- 
terest, the field man cometh. One 
visit may do. Other times the field 
man will return again and again 
board, and 
citizens see eye to eye on a suitable 
program. 

Paterson, New Jersey, recently 
reached that point. Two years ago 
the teachers took a “‘day’s absence” 
to dramatize their predicament. 
Since then an NJEA field man has 
made more than 100 “‘service calls.” 
It took nearly a year to bring all 
the teachers into agreement. It 
was necessary to pull out every stop 
on the organ to achieve the final 
result: public hearings, a citizens’ 
committee, newspaper advertising, 
continuous publicity, and innumer- 
able conferences. 

We in New Jersey talk to boards. 
We couldn’t do it without New 
Jersey’s excellent teacher-tenure 
law. We couldn’t do it—for long 
—if we tried to dictate to boards. 
We couldn’t do it unless the NJEA 
and its teacher members honestly 
believed that New Jersey wants 
good schools, and that public, 
board, administrators, and teachers 
can always be brought together on 
a program that will provide them. 








Education in Occupied France 


A. M. DE SAINT BLANQUAT 


In the Educational Forum 


SS urine the occupation of 
France, the public educational sys- 
tem offered a natural framework 
for a national resistance movement. 
One can now speak of the petite 
resistance the children carried on 
against the enemy. Though they 
were mot and could not be aggres- 
sive, for they did not want their 
school to get into trouble, they 
worked out a beautiful campaign, 
of ignoring the Nazis. When the 
Germans paraded or their bands 
played, they made a point of never 
paying any attention. Neither did 
the older ones go to the concerts or 
lectures organized by the German 
propaganda though they were “‘cor- 
dially invited.” 

We of the Lycée Balzac at Tours 
had to move to old, discarded bar- 
racks where we were to live for 
four years with a maximum of dis- 
comfort Americans can hardly im- 
agine. Teaching was a difficult 
job, but how thrilling to the teacher 
to maintain education just as it 
should be, no matter what suppres- 
sions the Germans imposed. 

History was especially ill-treated. 
It was forbidden to use the text- 
books we had, and that meant hav- 
ing no books at all. They also 
hinted what the teaching of his- 
tory should be—for instance, Rich- 
elieu’s policy of striving toward the 
natural frontier of the Rhine was 
to be omitted. Napoleon was to 
be exalted in his effort toward uni- 
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Mme. Blanquat is Directress of the 
Balzac School at Tours, France. 
Reported from the Educational For. 
um, XII (March, 1948), 285-98. 
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fying Europe as a kind of precursor 
to Hitler. 

Extensive lectures had to be 
given, covering full areas. When 
the course was completed, the pu- 
pils’ notebooks looked more like 
the actual text. Some of them 
were strange bundles of stray pa- 
pers carefully bound by the pupils 
themselves. You should have seen 
them when there was no fuel, with 
shawls over their heads, endlessly 
writing pages and pages with 
double pairs of mittens on their 
hands. 

It was dangerous to bring for- 
bidden books into the classroom, 
but sometimes the unruly spirit of 
the French (the Germans never 
could understand what they called 
a complete lack of discipline) got 
the better of prudence. As the 
Germans had been searching the 
boys’ /ycée, one day the mistress 
inquired to make sure no history 
textbook was in the classroom. The 
pupils frankly owned that seven 
of them had brought books, but 
one added: “No fear! The Ger- 
mans will never find them.” It 
was summer and they had been 
carefully deposited in the stove. 

Our children had many tricks 
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and ruses. Any occasion to keep 
the national colors in our schools 
was eagerly seized upon. I remem- 
ber a girl with a blue skirt, white 
blouse, and red jacket who proudly 
walked to school under the be- 
nignant smile of a stolid German. 

One way to keep the greatness 
of France alive in the minds of our 
pupils was by making them under- 
stand and realize the beauty of our 


monuments, cathedrals, and paint- - 


ings. No matter what the lack of 
material for visual aid, we managed 
to make them keep a sense of deli- 
cate, artistic, Latin measure in spite 
of the colossal German eagle 
spreading its enormous yellow- 
painted cardboard wings on the 
balcony of the Kommandatur in 
the central square of the town. 

The study of the Athenian de- 
mocracy, Roman republic, and the 
origins of Christianity offered end- 
less possibilities for the children to 
contrast the Teutonic mass they 
could see marching, a splendid 
mechanism of automaton with no 
soul, no reflex, no spirit. 

How invigorating was the period 
of the French Revolution. Our 
declaration of the Rights of Man 
was in itself a refutation of Hitler’s 
racist theoriés, to which the pupils 
were all the more sensitive as some 
Jews among them must come to 
school wearing the yellow star. 
From Napoleon’s campaign against 
the Russians was naturally drawn 
the conclusion as to what was 
awaiting Hitler in the dreary plains 
of Russia. 


How appalled were the pupils 
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when told of Bismarck’s ‘‘new or- 
der” forged “through iron and 
blood” and also when hearing Wil- 
helm II’s words boasting that ““Ger- 
many is the salt of the earth.” 

With the senior classes corre- 
sponding to your freshman and 
sophomores, the curriculum treats 
of the “great powers of the world.” 
It was easy to show what wealth 
in ore and oil the USA and the 
British possessions represented, and 
conclusions about Hitler’s foolish 
enterprise were easily drawn. 

And how not keep the hope of 
the liberation of France when, in 
thinking of our Joan of Arc’s 
promise of ridding French soil of 
the enemy, by no means in our 
children’s minds were the English 
of the Fifteenth Century but the 
green-clad German soldiers of 1940. 

In geography class, with no 
maps, no projectors, no films, no 
collections (practically everything 
had been requisitioned by the Ger- 
man army), the teachers with their 
talent and the pupils with their 
imagination managed to build up 
the true image of France, so that 
geography was less of a science and 
more of a resurrection. 

Something must also be said of 
the classes of literature where but 
reading Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
not to speak of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Century authors, was 
enhancing the greatness of France 
and showing how the past was a 
warrant for the future. 

One of the children in the com- 
position class aptly inferred 
through La Fontaine’s fable about 
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the evil shepherd who induced the 
lamb to come into his fold that 
there were certain people in France 
trying to induce her countrymen to 
do the same thing, but without suc- 
cess. 

I could give many other exam- 
ples of the teaching in a town that 
underwent 57 bombardments in the 
one year, 1944. I have seen classes 
conducted in shelters — the senior 
pupils would go on as though such 
matters were commonplace. The 
mistress gathered the younger ones 
about her for community singing. 
Who was to question the wonder- 
ful French folk songs they some- 
times chanted in frightened soft 
voices ? 

The amazing thing was that at- 
tendance was almost perfect. The 
lycée started correspondence classes 
for the younger children who had 
been sent to the country for safety. 
When all communications were cut 
and bridges down, but only then, 
they had to stop. The schools at 
Tours never closed except when 
the bombardments became too 
heavy after the landing of June 6, 
1944, and even then they closed 
only a month early. 

The grades never were better. 
The pupils felt schoolwork was the 
one way they had of defying the 
Germans. They made it a point of 
honor to fight their own fight by 


working, despite sleepless nights, 
poor food, and very bad conditions 
which, for one thing, sadly im. 
paired their memories of things 
learned in school. 

In addition to school activities, 
the boys and older girls helped res. 
cue bombing victims, and their part 
in relief work was extensive. Our 
lycée adopted the school of a 
badly damaged village. It was a 
case of poor people helping people 
worse off than themselves. 

We had an enormous enrolment 
in the English classes, and the Ger. 
man classes had practically no at- 
tendance. When the liberation 
came, our children were ready to 
greet your boys in English. 

A village but a few miles from 
Tours was sacked and burned to 
the ground, and 156 of its inhabi- 
tants, among them many children, 
were burned to death or murdered. 
Indeed, those were dangerous, he- 
roic days. They were a crowning 
lesson in will and energy, and their 
memory helped us when we had to 
resume our work in our /ycée which 
the Germans had left empty as a 
shell. 4 

But we had received good train- 
ing, and the diflicult job which was 
carried on during the days of occu- 
pation made it easy now to work 
with the wonderful feeling of out 
freedom regained. 


H IGH-SCHOOL Latin classes now total between 750,- 
000 and 800,000 students—more than all other high-school 
language classes combined, according to the Educators 
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Administrative Leadership 






in the 


High School 


HAROLD ALBERTY 
In Educational Leadership 


Tue secondary school is one 
of our principal agencies for the 
reconstruction and refinement of 
democratic living; as such, it is 
expected to keep pace with changes 
in American life by organizing its 
curriculum around the basic needs, 
interests, and problems of young 
people. 

Nevertheless, any casual exami- 
nation of the program indicates that 
the critical problems besetting 
youth are almost completely ig- 
nored in favor of dreary covering 
of ground in the textbook. This 
is in spite of the fact that many 
studies in the past decade have 
pointed the way to significant im- 
provements. If we are to move 
ahead in the matter of curriculum 
organization, curriculum makers 
must abandon their practice of at- 
tacking the problem in piecemeal 
fashion, i.e., of meeting new needs 
and problems simply by adding 
another elective course to the al- 
teady overcrowded curriculum. 

All too frequently the blame for 
this apparent apathy in the face of 
persistent demands for reform may 
be placed squarely on the adminis- 
trator. The administrator is, after 
all, the key to successful coopera- 
tive curriculum reorganization; and 
without his sympathetic and intelli- 
gent leadership the school is likely 
to continue perpetuating the status 
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quo. Furthermore, the leadership 
must be democratic rather than au- 
thoritarian. Curriculum changes 
brought about by administrative fiat 
are likely to be temporary and in- 
effective, for the teachers who are 
expected to carry them into action 
have had no part in making the 
changes and feel no responsibility 
for their success. 


WHat Is DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP ? 


Since there is great confusion 
as to the meaning of democratic 
leadership, it might be well to 
state some of its important qual- 
ities. 

The democratic leader respects 
the personalities of the people 
with whom he works.—He assumes 
that his teachers have the intelli- 
gence to participate effectively in 
curriculum making and he works 
with his staff in such a way as to 
elicit the distinctive contributions 
of all. 

The democratc leader is skilled 
in the techniques of group plan- 
ning and action.—He tries to sen- 
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sitize the group to problems, pro- 
poses fruitful hypotheses for their 
solution, and helps to marshall 
pertinent data. But he does not 
insist on a particular solution. He 
has faith in group planning and 
free discussion. 

The democratic leader, then, ac- 
cepts the group’s decisions and car- 
ries them into effect—The real test 
of the administrator's sincerity is 
in his willngness to accept de- 
cisions that run counter to his own 
and carry them into effect. Unless 
he is willing to do this, teachers 
are not likely to take seriously his 
announced belief in democratic 
action. A good deal of the leth- 
argy about participating in cur- 
riculum reorganization is due to 
teachers’ skepticism as to whether 
they will have a genuine part in 
the final decisions. 


GUIDES FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Although no program of curric- 
ulum reorganization can be formu- 
lated out of relationship to a spe- 
cific situation, some leads have been 
helpful in various situations. 


Identifying problems.—First, the 
group must feel the need for 
change. Since the administrator, 
by virtue of his position, sees the 
school in terms of its over-all oper- 
ation and its relation to other in- 
stitutions and agencies, he is in a 
very favorable position to initiate 
a study of the problems which are 
particularly pertinent. One effec- 
tive plan is to organize the staff 
into groups for the purpose of 
identifying the major problems. 


The first type of organization 
which suggests itself is to form 
committees in the various depart. 
ments or areas of the curriculum. 
The result of such an organization, 
however, is usually the defining of 
problems in terms of special areas 
rather than the school as a whole. 

Another organization is one in 
which cross-section groups made 
up of representatives of all the de. 
partments or areas are formed. 
(And, by all means, representa- 
tives of the elementary school 
should be included.) This type of 
Organization stimulates the inter- 
change of ideas—and incidentally 
provides an opportunity for the 
staff to become acquainted. UIti- 
mately the problems identified by 
these groups may be pooled by a 
central committee and submitted to 
the faculty as a whole. 

Clarifying the philosophy.— 
Before the faculty can proceed in- 
telligently on a program for solv- 
ing the problems, the staff will 
need to become acquainted with 
the conflicting philosophies advo- 
cated by educational leaders and 
come to a decision as to what be- 
liefs are actually held and what 
kinds of programs they imply. 
Obviously the administrator will 
provide the necessary leadership 
for a careful study and discussion 
of the literature. At first the level 
of agreement may be low, but it 
provides a starting point for fur- 
ther clarification. 

Planning the attack—The de- 
tailed plan for attacking the prob- 
lems will, of course, take its char- 
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acter from the problems them- 
selves, but the administrator has 
the task of leading the staff in 
formulating the plan. The plan 
may take the form of a community 
study, an analysis of the basic 
needs and problems of students, an 
evaluation of the existing practices 
in the program of tests and meas- 
urements, or a study of the pro- 
grams of leading schools of the 
country. The determining factor 
must always be a staff decision as. 
to the most effective way of gather- 
ing the data necessary for intelli- 
gent action. 

Utilizing personnel— A com- 
mon mistake is to select only a few 
key teachers to carry on an experi- 
mental program without involving 
other staff members or without the 
knowledge or approval of the staff 
as a whole. For example, a few 
likeminded teachers are selected by 
the administrator to start a core 
curriculum. The staff is merely 
“told” about the new venture. The 
success of the venture seems to 
threaten the security of the subject- 
matter departments. The result is 
criticism—or even sabotage. 

If the plan had been formulated, 
discussed, and adopted by the staff 
as a whole, all members would 
have felt tesponsible for its suc- 
cess. Such a plan would involve 
utilizing the subject-matter spe- 
cialists and special supervisors for 
helping plan resource units and 
possibly to teach the more special- 
ized phases of the core. It would 


utilize the research facilities for 
purposes of continuous evaluation 
of the project. At various stages, 
students and parents would also be 
involved. 

Securing good public relations. — 
What is advocated is not a ‘‘sell- 
ing” program but rather a program 
of active participation on the part 
of the community. The level of 
participation will, of course, vary 
with the problems being studied 
and will have to be determined by 
the administrator and his staff, for, 
in a final analysis, curriculum re- 
organization is a professional job. 

Providing physical facilities — 
The administrator will need to 
assume major responsibility for 
providing physical facilities. These 
include releasing teachers for. full- 
or part-time work on the curricu- 
lum; providing stenographic serv- 
ice; securing adequate rooms, 
equipment, and supplies; provid- 
ing adequate library facilities, and 
the like. This will inevitably in- 
volve a substantial budget. 

Carrying the program into ac- 
tion.—The administrator must lead 
in carrying the program into ac- 
tion. During the experimental 
period he must guard against un- 
fair criticism and evaluation. If 
teachers discover the administrator 
is not behind them in giving the 
new program a chance to succeed, 
it is unlikely they shall be willing 
again to give time and energy to a 
serious study of the school’s prob- 
lems. 





























A MERICA and the _ world 
have entered a new period which 
creates unprecedented educational 
tasks because it generates unprece- 
dented problems of great magni- 
tude and danger. The compelling 
responsibilities which education 
faces make imperative a reconsti- 
tuted and rededicated American 
Education Fellowship on the edu- 
cational frontier. The vanguard 
task of the American Education 
Fellowship now is to prove that 
civilization itself has never been 
in greater jeopardy and to demon- 
strate that the opportunity is avail- 
able to empower education, as never 
before, with vision and strength 
in behalf of a peaceful and hu- 
mane world. 

The complexities of the social, 
political, and economic relations 
gravitate around two fundamental 
and related facts. The first is the 
unstable and precarious economy 
with its accompaniment of insecu- 
rity, inflation, and its cycles of 
boom and bust. The second is 
national rivalry and hostility with 
their potential of atomic and bac- 
terial war. Neither of these facts 
receives a fraction of the attention 
that education and educators should 
give them. 

Consider the first fact. Mem- 
Ories are not so short as to forget 
the years of reckless prosperity and 
high living, of growing corporate 
power and disparities of wealth, 
followed by years of devastating 


A New Policy for New Times 
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depression, hunger, fear, and waste 
of human resources. During the 
thirties some American educators 
courageously analyzed the failures 
of a system that would cause such 
havoc and demanded fundamental 
changes; yet, as the depression 
waned, their voices softened to a 
whisper. Although the prosperity 
of this decade is in no essential way 
different from that of the twenties, 
no section of American education is 
calling attention strongly and clear- 
ly to the fact. 

In only one great respect does 
the present decade differ from the 
twenties. While America seems 
to have learned little from its re- 
cent economic experience, other 
parts of the*world have learned 
much. All over the world power- 
ful movements of the common 
people are demanding that these 
absurd and destructive fluctuations 
and vagaries of the industrial sys- 
tem should end. 

The second fact—national rival- 
ry and suspicion—receives a modi- 
cum of attention in the schools, 
but the roots of this terrifying 
reality, themselves largely econom- 
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ic, are seldom exposed to the sun- 
light, and the necessity for inter- 
national order is treated both 
romantically and superficially. In 
the twenties, thousands of schools 
studied the League of Nations and 
propagandized for peace. They 
failed to show, however, that any 
League was bound to fail as long 
as national sovereignty remained 
intact, as long as bitter competition 
for foreign markets and natural 
resources was practiced by the- 
same nations which hypocritically 
paid lip service to internationalsm. 

Today it is important to inquire 
whether the only important “con- 
tribution” public education is mak- 
ing is not, again, chiefly a repeti- 
tion of the past. Schools may study 
and endorse the United Nations, 
but they seldom face the contradic- 
tion between highminded objec- 
tives for all nations and the still 
dominant power of sovereignty of 
each nation. They are taught that 
all countries must cooperate; they 
are also taught that we should 
keep the secret of atomic energy. 
They are taught that we should 
support the efforts of common peo- 
ples in other parts of the world to 
rise in power; they are also taught 
to be uncritical of a foreign policy 
when it serves to thwart those ef- 
forts. They are taught the slogans 
of equality, freedom, and brother- 
hood; yet millions are taught (if 
in no other way than by failing to 
study alternatives) that the white 
race is superior to other races, that 
Christians are superior to Moham- 
medans or Jews. 


Inasmuch as the forces that 
shape society are those that deter- 
mine education, educators should 
understand what is taking place in 
the community and should partici- 
pate actively in political and eco- 
nomic life. 

Two great purposes have first 
claim for active support: 

1. The reconstruction of the 
economic system in the direction 
of far greater justice and stability; 
a system to be secured by whatever 
democratic planning and _ social 
controls experience shows to be 
necessary; in which social security 
and a guaranteed annual wage 
sufficient to meet scientific stand- 
ards of nourishment, shelter, cloth- 
ing, health, recreation, and edu- 
cation are universalized; in which 
the will of the majority with due 
regard for the interests of all the 
people is the sovereign determi- 
nant of every basic economic policy. 

2. The establishment of a gen- 
uine world order in which national 
sovereignty is subordinate to world 
authority in all crucial interests 
affecting peace and security; in 
which all weapons of war and po- 
lice forces are finally under that 
authority; in which international 
economic coordination of trade, re- 
sources, labor, and standards paral- 
lels the best practices of individual 

nations; an order geared with the 
increasing socializations and public 
controls now developing in Eng- 
land, Sweden, New Zealand, and 
certain other countries; in which 
all nations, races, and religions 
receive equal rights; in which 
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“world citizenship” thus assumes 
at least equal status with national 
citizenship. 

In implementing the above out- 
look through educational practice, 
there should be no attempt to in- 
doctrine for any political party or 
for any given economic system. It 
is vital to maintain democratic, in- 
telligent discussion and decision but 
also to make sure that the process 
will lead to conclusions. This can 
be done only by informed teachers 
who have convictions of their 
own which they do not foist upon 
students but which at appropriate 
age levels they share with students. 
The task is to experiment with 
techniques of learning which look 
toward intelligent social consensus. 

The two great principles out- 
lined above also involve a multi- 
tude of specific educational tasks 
to which the AEF should now de- 
vote itself. 

1. A subject of first importance 
in the reconstructed curriculum is 
the careful study of evolving eco- 
nomic and political systems both 
in Our own country and in others. 

2. Of great importance also is 
the study of both the successes and 
failures of attempts to move to- 
ward genuine world order. 

3. There is desperate need for 
realistic materials regarding the 
economic system and for skill in 
penetrating propaganda. 

4. There is need to develop con- 
sciousness in students, teachers, 
and administrators, and other citi- 
zens of the meaning and content 
of the values which should gov- 


ern new social arrangements and 
purposes. 

5. There should be extensive 
educational practice in building de. 
tailed social designs which come 
to grips with problems arising in, 
for example, economic planning. 
Intensive study is needed of experi- 
ments and institutions already un. 
der way, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the postal sys. 
tem, the consumer cooperative 
movement, the social-security pro- 
grams of America and Europe. 
Psychological problems such as 
motivations and incentives; politi- 
cal problems such as bureaucracy 
and reorganization of state and 
federal governments; social prob- 
lems such as neighborhood life 
and the role of women; economic 
problems such as the place of pri- 
vate property in an evolving de- 
mocracy; problems of civil rights. 

6. There is need for a new con- 
ception of discipline—intellectual, 
moral, and social—which can be 
developed in schools governed by 
the purposes of a completely dem- 
ocratic society. 

7. There is need to reexamine 
on a deeper level the complex 
problem of preserving and enrich- 
ing the qualities of personal and 
family living. 

8. Contributions of the arts and 
sciences should be examined and 
integrated with the social studies. 
Community planning, the develop- 
ment of community theaters and 
symphony orchestras, the social po- 
tentialities of science for health, 
home designing, communication, 
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and transportation are but sample 
illustrations. 

9. The full import of the con- 
cept of “One World” and of 
“world citizenship’ requires ex- 
tended attention. Such complex 
problems as the retention of le- 
gitimate cultural variety by a coun- 
try committed to international order 
should be explored, as should such 
issues aS immigration, internation- 
al educational and health standards, 
atomic control, worldwide ex- 
change of students and teachers. 
Study of the present structure of 
the United Nations should be sup- 
plemented by exploration of the 
improvements needed. 

10. Equally extended attention 
should be paid to intercultural re- 
lations within nations. 

11. Vital education of the adult 
population at the “grass roots” 
should occupy a place comparable 
to the education of youth. 

12. Close cooperation with edu- 
cational movements of other coun- 
tries working toward similar ob- 
jectives is imperative. 

13. The AEF should sponsor an 
international New Education Fel- 
lowship conference in the United 
States within one year. 

14. The AEF should involve it- 


self in the work of other educa- 
tional organizations and seek to in- 
fluence them to experiment with 
its new materials and methods. 
The most important organizations 
is Unesco. Influential members of 
the AEF should become affiliated 
with Unesco, help to expand and 
strengthen its program, and push 
for recognition by the United Na- 
tions of the need to lift Unesco 
above its present purely advisory 
status. 

15. Support of the democratic 
potentialities of the labor move- 
ment, the consumer-cooperative 
movement, and  quasi-political 
groups of sufficiently similar intent 
is important. This cooperation 
should be in two directions: par- 
ticipation by AEF members in their 
activities with the aim of improv- 
ing their own educational services; 
participation by their members in 
the AEF with the aim of improv- 
ing its services and influence. 

16. The editorial content of Pro- 
gressive Education should be ex- 
plicitly geared to these purposes 
and should assist teachers in put- 
ting AEF purposes and methods to 
work by providing actual materials 
and examples of where and how 
it is being done. 


We’re Fashionable 


The bonus we asked was refused 
Our feeling of poverty’s stronger; 
But we teachers all have the New Look 
We're wearing our faces longer. 


Effa E. Preston in the Clearing House 











Activating the Art Education Program 
LEON L. WINSLOW 
In School Arts 


2 UDGED by psychological and 
esthetic standards, art in the schools 
is by no means the effective force 
that it should be for the adjust- 
ment of the individual and for the 
broadening and refining of his re- 
lationships to others. Too often 
the potential significance of art in 
living has been sacrificed to the 
lesser purpose of making other 
curriculum areas more meaningful 
to the pupil, while there has been 
an analogous tendency to neglect 
the educational values peculiar to 
art and to which art is rightly 
entitled as a major curriculum area. 

There are conscientious teachers 
who plan their lessons in advance, 
make use of a good course of 
study, conduct class discussion skil- 
fully, ask thought-provoking ques- 
tions, and encourage the free in- 
terchange of ideas, even making 
legitimate and sometimes effective 
use of audio-visual aids and refer- 
ence books. And yet, from the 
standpoint of modern art and edu- 
cational philosophy, their teaching 
falls short. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


The actual works turned out by 
pupils working with such a teacher 
are deceiving to the casual observer 
and to the general educator who is 
inexperienced in sensitive criticism 
of art. It is not always easy to de- 
tect in a pupil’s “art” work the 
stultifying influences of set rules 





Leon L. Winslow is Director of 
Art Education, Baltimore, Mary. 
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for design, color, and representa- 
tion; of devices, tricks, and copy- 
ing; and the work of a “teacher” 
who prefers to “demonstrate” di- 
rectly on the pupil’s work. 

“We shall need to be very 
careful,” says Myer Site, “to re- 
move any fears or anxieties our 
young folks may have in trying to 
put their thoughts or observations 
into pictorial form by telling them 
that they may have to make many 
attempts before they produce a pic- 
ture that really pleases them. . .. 
We can help the boys and girls 
to realize a greater sense of person- 
al adequacy if we make the art 
situation a noncompetitive one and 
if we assure each individual that 
we find something of merit and in- 
terest in all of his productions.” 


EMOTIONAL FULFILMENT 


Therapeutic values should be 
uppermost in the mind of the art 
teacher, for if the pupils’ experi- 
ences are to affect their feelings as 
well as their intellects, the resolu- 
tion of many of their perplexities 
and problems will have to be at- 
tained through art. The challenge 
of art in living must be grappled 
with, and feelings must be given 
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precedence over the customary in- 
tellectual considerations; art edu- 
cation must be progressively ex- 
pressionistic rather than conserva- 
tively imitative. Empathy, or 
“feeling into” a work of art, 
should play a much more impor- 
tant role in the ministrations of art 
teachers than it does at present. 


THE CURRICULUM 


All this can best be accomplished 
through the integrative curriculum: 
The attempt to organize experi- 
ences around a central core such as 
social studies, history, or science is 
not enough; or is the organizing 
of them around all aspects of a 
many-sided life in the community 
sufficient. Art should be inte- 
grated in the curriculum with what- 
ever it is integrated in life. There- 
fore the curriculum cannot afford 
to be anything short of life itself, 
in which all the areas contribute to 
effective living. 

Teacher experimentation in this 
direction is the immediate interest 
of art education as the curriculum 
area most concerned with these 
therapeutic and esthetic values. Art 
must be conceived of as experience 
vital to the child himself. All his 
creative expressions must be 
charged with feeling; it is for the 
teacher to guide the building up 
of an emotionally charged back- 
ground of experience, vicarious as 
well as real, out of which release 
and expression may be expected to 
gtow. What counts most is that 
the experience be challenging. 

If art is to be considered seri- 


ously as experience, then the ob- 
jectives of art education will have 
to emphasize organization rather 
than imitation, esthetic release and 
fulfilment rather than realistic rep- 
resentation, the feeling of right- 
ness rather than facts of mere cor- 
rectness and conventional execution. 
When this is more generally com- 
prehended by teachers of art, may 
we not hope to find more of mys- 
tery and joy and less of actuality 
and sadness than is found in what 
still too often passes for art 
education ? 


SUPERVISION 


Supervision of art education 
should be a cooperative profession- 
al activity based on responsibility 
shared by the teacher and super- 
visor and should help to maintain 
a balance between individual and 
social consciousness. Supervisors 
should encourage in teachers self- 
expression, initiative, and inde- 
pendence of thought; the super- 
visory program should provide op- 
portunities for all to engage in 
significant, enjoyable, information- 
al, and cteative experiences. The 
program should also assist the 
teacher to develop an effective pat- 
tern of teaching, involving orient- 
ing, designing, forming products, 
and appreciation. The teacher 
should ultimately come to recog- 
nize that progress in art education 
is to be realized in the expression 
of the hopes, the ideals, and the as- 
pirations of our own time, of our 
Own environment, and of our own 
lives, as well as that supervision 
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should stimulate selfappraisal and 
professional growth in art educa- 
tion. 


RECOGNITION 


Greater attention must be given 
to the professional preparation of 
teachers and to the provision of 
effective supervision, especially at 
the elementary-school level. High- 
school administrators must realize, 


Salaries in 


too, that art is as “preparatory” a 
subject for students who will enter 
college as it is for those who ter. 
minate their formal education on 
gtaduation from high _ school. 
There must come the recognition 
of the claim of art to a position of 
importance in the curriculum co- 
ordinate with that now held by the 
languages, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. 


California 


In California local school officials and the State Depart- 
ment of Education cooperated in drawing up salary sched- 
ules based on a survey conducted in the state to determine 


the earnings of teachers. 


According to the Chief of the 


Bureau of Education Research, Henry W. Magnuson, the 
information gained through the survey will be analyzed 
and made available to school officials for use by salary 
committees in their analyses of salary schedules each 
Spring. The table below is a breakdown of the salaries 
of public-school teachers in California. 


PERCENTAGES OF 52,088 CALIFORNIA PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AT VARIOUS SALARY LEVELS, 1947-48 








Percentage of Teachers in 








Yearly Salary Elementary High Junior Total 
School School College 
ID sSnctinandcnoens .04 Al .03 
5500-5900 ...... .09 1.12 .09 
5000-5400 ...... 05 1.09 7.76 82 
4500-4900 ...... 34 8.82 25.70 4.70 
4000-4400 ...... 13.46 29.83 18.20 19.60 
3500-3900 ...... 10.99 21.08 27.11 15.46 
3000-3400 ...... 33.58 27.74 16.08 30.58 
2500-2900 ...... 37.33 11.05 3.47 26.12 
MIT -chssiadcnciobaninans 4.25 .26 15 2.60 





Source: Salaries of Public School Teachers in California. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 


1948. 
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A Program for American Education 


LesTER A. KIRKENDALL, IRVIN R. KUENZLI, and FLoyp W. REEVES 


In Goals for American Education 


Pi DUCATION must help pre- 
pare people to assume grave and 
challenging responsibilities. The 
Commission on Educational Re- 
construction of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has outlined an 
11-point program for the next dec- 
ade which will help American 


educators to achieve the goals set - 


for them. 

1. The American educational 
system must be democratic in its 
organization and practices.—School 
policies should be determined 
democratically by the general pub- 
lic, teachers, and students. The su- 
perintendent has the right and ob- 
ligation to recommend policies to 
the board and execute the policies 
it determines to be desirable. The 
teachers, however, should have the 
tight to approve, disapprove, or 
suggest modifications; their repre- 
sentatives should have direct ac- 
cess to the board so that faculty 
viewpoint may be represented di- 
rectly on matters on which faculty 
and administration cannot agree. 
Since the board’s decision is final, 
a board of education fully repre- 
sentative of all the people is es- 
sential. All too frequently schools 
are controlled by vested financial 
interests while the strongest sup- 
porters of an adequate educational 
program are unrepresented. 

Various methods of direct par- 
ticipation by the public have been 
devised: organizations made up of 
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ported from Goals for American 
Education. Chicago: American 
Federation of Teachers, 1948. 
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parents and interested lay persons, 
lay organizations acting as service 
groups, community councils, the 
school’s service program for adults. 
Of all aspects of participation, that 
of pupil participation is the least 
adequately explored. Some teachers 
have made effective use of room 
committees. Symposiums and for- 
ums or consultations and confer- 
ences with individuals or smail 
groups may provide an easy way of 
initiating a program. 

2. The schools and the commu- 
nity should develop an interacting 
relationship of mutual value— 
Classes in social studies, science, 
and home economics can effectively 
use the community as a laboratory; 
surveys, planned excursions, guided 
observations, and organized and 
supervised work experience are 
among the techniques. Conserva- 
tion programs, elimination of 
health hazards, community-beauti- 
fication projects, and assistance in 





providing recreational facilities are 
examples of activities through 
which youth may contribute. A 
program that makes the school a 
more active participant in commu- 
nity life is one of the most effective 
of all public-relations devices. 

3. The curriculum must be care- 
fully organized to embody the im- 
portant objectives for which Amer- 
ican democracy is striving —The 
curriculum must be thought of in 
terms of concepts it should build 
and of tools it should provide rath- 
er than as a detailed list of 
courses; out-of-class experiences are 
as important as subject-matter 
courses in conditioning the child’s 
concepts, ideals, and attitudes. 

Efforts to separate education into 
general and vocational education 
are unfounded. Youth who desire 
to enter a trade or become skilled 
workmen should not be segregated 
into separate schools except as 
problems of technical instruction 
make it necessary; those who enter 
the professions need some voca- 
tional experience or education. The 
general-education program should 
(2) provide an understanding of 
our scientific, technological soci- 
ety; (4) emphasize from the kin- 
dergarten to the university the im- 
provement of human relations; (c) 
help each individual to develop a 
satisfying personal philosophy. 

Vocational-guidance service 
should be provided at the high- 
school level; each educational unit 
should promote adult-education 
activities; there should be a pro- 
gtam of continuing research. The 
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teacher and what he represents are, 
of course, the core of the educa- 
tional process, but proper buildings 
and equipment contribute much. 

4. Teacher education must occupy 
a place of foremost importance.— 
The last decade has seen some prog- 
ress in teacher-education programs 
in terms of faculty reeducation and 
replacement as well as curricular re- 
visions, but these developments 
need to become more general. Us- 
ing the first two years for general 
education, stressing _ integrating 
courses, is being increasingly ac- 
cepted; ways of better serving the 
community are being emphasized; 
supervised teaching has been ac- 
cepted as essential. From the stand- 
point of becoming an accomplished 
teacher, inservice education is 
probably more important than pre- 
service preparation in that it pro- 
vides a better opportunity to link 
theory and practice. 

5. Personnel policies should be 
improved.—Teachers should be se- 
lected entirely on the basis of merit. 
Discrimination on such bases as 
sex, marital status, and religious af- 
filiation is undemocratic and bears 
no relation to teaching efficiency 
except in such instances as the se- 
lection of men for coaching posi- 
tions, etc. Salaries for men and 
women should be equal; there 
should be equal pay for elementary 
and secondary teachers with com- 
parable qualifications. Unwarranted 
differentials between the salaries of 
teachers and administrators forces 
many who would prefer teaching to 
seek administrative positions. 
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Rating scales are being strongly 


. | advocated, although they tend to be 


unreliable and no practicable way 
has been found to apply them fair- 
ly. The alternative most frequently 
advocated now is the use of train- 
ing or experience for determination 
of professional advancement. 

All school systems should have 
a satisfactory sick-leave plan; all 
teachers should be covered by 
sound retirement plans; and on 
completion of a satisfactory proba- 
tion period, teachers should be 
placed on permanent tenure. The 
same principles should also apply 
to specialized and nonprofessional 
personnel. 

Much less emphasis must be 
placed on the role of the employ- 
ing officer and much more on con- 
sultation with teachers in matter 
affecting their employment. 

6. A planned building and re- 
equipment program is needed.— 
Educational objectives have a very 
important bearing on the kinds of 
buildings and equipment needed. 
If schools are to be community in- 
stitutions, they must be housed in 
buildings that meet the needs of 
adults, small work groups, and in- 
formal community gatherings. 
Schools should acquire camps, 
shops, farms, and tracts of land 
where reclamation and conserva- 
tion activities can be practiced. Con- 
struction and maintenance of camps 
for younger children can be made a 
part of the work experience of old- 
er youth. 

Governmental agencies with re- 
sponsibility for educational plan- 


ning should greatly increase and co- 
ordinate their efforts to develop a 
long-range program to overcome 
accumulated school-building defi- 
ciencies. 

Up-to-date instructional equip- 
ment and materials are important; 
materials must be designed for spe- 
cific age groups; pamphlets, maga- 
zines, new books and releases, as 
well as movies, radio, phonograph 
records, photographs, and audio- 


‘visual devices are necessary. Pro- 


fessional publications, books, maga- 
zines, tests, and visual aids are also 
necessary for the inservice training 
and adequate professional growth 
of teachers. 

7. School programs should be or- 
ganized to extend educational op- 
portunities to increasing numbers 
of American youth.—Changed so- 
cial and economic patterns make it 
desirable to extend school programs 
from one to three years below the 
first grade, although whether pub- 
licly supported programs should go 
below kindergarten depends on lo- 
cal needs and opportunities. 

Extension of public education to 
grades 13 and 14 is usually accom- 
plished by organization of a junior- 
college unit, although, except as 
local conditions warrant some other 
arrangement, these grades should 
be made an integral part of the 
secondary school in order to reach 
the vast majority of youth. Any ex- 
tension, of course, should be 
planned to meet the needs of grow- 
ing youth and take into account 
the social situation. Work experi- 
ence, extensive community con- 











tacts, first-hand experience in civic 
participation, and preparation for 
family life are important. 

8, Reorganization of school ad- 
ministrative and attendance units is 
imperative.—Retention of small 
districts tends in many states to 
perpetuate inequalities of oppor- 
tunity; reorganization should result 
in a broadened tax base and a re- 
duction in tax inequalities among 
local communities. Organization is 
a responsbility of the states, al- 
though it is important that local 
communities cooperate. 

School district reorganization 
should be carried out according to 
soundly conceived principles: (4) 
Local autonomy is essential. (4) 
Local administrative units, alone or 
jointly with intermediate units, 
should be responsible for the wid- 
est possible range of educational 
activities and should be organized 
to carry them on effectively. (c) 
State aid for maintenance of a 
minimum foundation program 
makes it unnecessary that local dis- 
tricts be financially selfsustaining, 
although they should be required 
to make a reasonable effort to con- 
tribute as a qualification for re- 
ceiving state aid. (d) The state or 
intermediate unit should be respon- 
sible for specialized types of edu- 
cation which local districts are un- 
able to provide. (e) Reorganization 
should be based on careful study 
and analysis of community needs 
and resources. (f) State funds 
should be used to encourage sound 
reorganization by contributing to 
the cost of erecting new buildings, 
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supplying transportation services, 
etc., attendant on consolidation. 

9. An _ educational program 
which will strengthen rural life 
is necessary.—There is a constant 
movement of youth from rural to 
urban districts. Rural education 
is under the peculiar necessity, then, 
of preparing its youth for two 
widely divergent social environ- 
ments. Rural living should be 
strengthened as much as possible. 
Those who remain on the farms 
must be prepared for their obliga- 
tions. Especial care must be taken 
to develop the common, integrat- 
ing concepts of social and personal 
adjustment which apply to either a 
rural or an urban society. 

10. An adequate program of fr 
nancial support, including federal 
aid, is essential—Federal aid is 
necessary if schools are to meet 
their responsibilities. Any adequate 
program will require, in terms of 
1948 dollars, a budget of about 
$9,000,000 annually. 

The authors believe the follow- 
ing principles are sound: In pro- 
viding federal aid, the government 
must respect control of schools by 
states and local communities. Aid 
should be distributed to states on 
basis of need. All funds should 
be administered through the U. S. 
Office of Education to state de- 
partments. No federal funds should 
be used to pay teachers’ salaries in 
nonpublic schools. States should 
be required (a) to distribute funds 
throughout state on the basis 
of need; (4) to devise a plan 
whereby combined state and local 
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qrrent funds shall be maintained 
at an average level not less than that 
of September 1, 1947; and (c) to 
stipulate that a major portion of 
the federal funds be used to in- 
crease monthly salaries of properly 
qualified teachers above the salaries 
paid as of September 1, 1947. 

Federal funds for certain serv- 
ices should be available to all chil- 
dren. These would include safe- 
guards and protective measures for 
their health, free lunches during 
the school day, recreation facilities, 
grants in aid to families to enable 
them to keep their children in 
school. Federal funds in such 
cases should be disbursed by a pub- 
lic agency designated by the state 
and approved by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. 

Both the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the state departments 
of education should be strength- 
ened; a carefully developed pro- 
gram of taxation coordinating the 
efforts of federal, state, and local 
units will be necessary. 

11. Heightened public interest in 
education must be translated into 
permanent support. — If recent 
gains are to be made permanent, 
teachers themselves must play a 
far greater role in building the 
school system. Some educators con- 


tend that teachers should not or- 
ganize into bona fide trade unions 
because they teach the children of 
all the people and should therefore 
be impartial in the “struggle” be- 
tween capital and labor. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, this would 
imply that teachers should not be- 
come associated with any political 
party nor any church nor any so- 
cial action group. Opponents also 
argue that since teaching is a pro- 


‘fession rather than a trade, teachers 


should not affiliate with any or- 
ganization made up largely of non- 
professional groups. This argu- 
ment, although possessing a certain 
consistency, disregards the basic 
fact that teachers work for salaries 
and must therefore negotiate salary 
schedules—in contrast to doctors, 
lawyers, and dentists. Regardless 
of the merits of the arguments for 
and against affiliation with organ- 
ized labor, educators generally agree 
that the labor movement over the 
years has been one of the best 
friends of public education and has 
supported an educational program 
superior to that of any other lay 
group. Regardless, also, of whether 
this is the best type of organization 
for teachers, it seems clear that 
there is a definite need for stronger 
professional organization. 


- TW0O-year study of 655 liberal-arts institutions re- 
veals that 50 percent of all students who enter college or 
university drop out before they complete their college 
careers. The study, by Dr. Archibald MacIntosh of Haver- 
ford College, points out that thousands are handicapped by 
being called failures when they drop out and that millions 
of dollars are lost annually as a result. 








Grooming the School Plant 


Puitiep U. KOOPMAN 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


Al LMOST as important as the 
human equation in public relations 
is the effect of the physical facili- 
ties of the school. The structure 
and arrangement of the plant affect 
public relations; housekeeping 
standards and esthetic appeal gov- 
ern pupil care. The poorest school 
district can contribute to the groom- 
ing of the school plant by reassess- 
ing the practices followed in even 
the most ordinary matters of opera- 
tion. Inadequate painting, dirty 
buildings, and carelessness in plant 
operation actually add to the cost of 
upkeep. 


GROOMING RELATED TO STRUC- 
TURAL FEATURES 


Problems of form and contour 
should receive primary considera- 
tion in new school buildings; cubic 
cost is not the most significant 
measure. The general outline of 
the building should harmonize 
with the surrounding homes. Park- 
ing, outside lighting, access of park- 
ing to places of meeting, and safety 
of vehicles and pedestrians all re- 
quire consideration. No partition 
should be installed, walk laid, or 
tree planted until some thought has 
been given to a long-time improve- 
ment program. Portions of build- 
ings that will be most used by the 
adult public should be grouped in 
separate wings readily accessible 
from the administrative office. 
Food-serving areas should be re- 
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lated to gymnasium or other social- 
use areas. Conflicts in accommodst. 
ing persons attending auditorium 
and sports functions at the same 
time should be avoided. 

The conventional school of the 
past expressed the type of educa- 
tion that took place within its 
walls. The school of today, how- 
ever, requires many shops, labora- 
tories, gymnasiums, playfields, and 
social rooms. Therefore school 
planners use large bulk with plain 
walls for auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums, glass brick and long plate- 
glass windows, soft-textured ex- 
terior walls, and simple, nonmonv- 
mental entrances. Recall the num- 
ber of high schools that have spent 
enough money on granite steps and 
monumental facades to purchase 
acres of playfields. 

Decorative effects on the exterior 
should derive from the function of 
walls, lighting, safety, or conven- 
ience in use. Shrubbery, offset 
angles, and broken lines in the 
wall, texture and color of materials, 
and terrain properly provide the 
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GROOMING THE 


basis of functional decoration. 
Acoustical treatment is a must. 

It used to be assumed that dark 
walls, woodwork, and equipment 
were necessary to hide the dirt and 
marks, with light areas used for 
contrast. Now, with the improve- 
ments in cleaning agents, the re- 
verse is true. Dark colors are used 
for contrast. Light pastel walls 
with trim of slightly darker shades 
seem to combine efficient vision 
and esthetic appeal. Because vision 
is easier where glare is at a mini- 
mum, high-gloss paints should not 
be used. 


COLOR AND LIGHT RELATED 


Problems of color cannot be 
treated without consideration of 
light sources. Glass-brick panels, 
which give a soft, diffused light 
that complements any shade, are 
coming into common use. When 
plain glass panels extend to the 
ceiling, blue or reddish tints should 
be used with care. 

In general, incandescent lighting 
reflected from light-colored ceilings 
probably provides the most satis- 
factory lighting for kindergarten 
and possibly first-grade rooms, cor- 
tidors, and cafeteria where warmth, 
softness, and ease of distance vision 
are more essential than high con- 
centration of light. 

Fluorescent lighting is making 
rapid strides in school lighting es- 
pecially where high light intensities 
are required—in shops, libraries, 
in classrooms for children who do 
much reading. Bare lamps should 
be avoided and light should either 
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be reflected from light-colored 
ceilings or diffused by glare-re- 
ducing fixtures fitted with louvers. 
Decorative lighting can be done 
with spotlights. Only a survey of 
the functions can determine the 
wisdom of installing incandescent 
lighting vs. fluorescent. Maximum 
use of natural-light sources should 
be the first rule. 


Uctiy LINEs CAN BE IMPROVED 
WitTH CARE 


The problem of obtaining maxi- 
mum grooming is made easier when 
the structural features have been 
scientifically provided. Ugly char- 
acteristics in a building need not 
make the building look ill-groomed 
however. Good personnel selec- 
tion, good equipment and materials 
all go to make up cleaning stand- 
ards. The custodial worker must 
be included in the school family. 
He is a public-relations factor. To 
make the work attractive, good sal- 
ary policy must be put into practice. 
There should be instruction by the 
school administrators as to the re- 
lationship of the custodial person- 
nel with teachers, pupils, and 
school patrons. 

The custodial worker will be 
most likely to give willing service 
if he is provided with good equip- 
ment. He will be free to do odd 
jobs, to dust, wash windows, and 
polish equipment if he is equipped 
with the necessary tools to enable 
him to do his regular work with 
precision and speed. The school 
administrator should face the re- 
ality of the labor situation. The 
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40-hour week should be integrated 
into the prevailing long hours that 
secondary schools are open. Per- 
sonnel should be assigned to cover 
the added hours. 

In cleaning, good materials are 
important. There should be a reg- 
ular schedule of mopping, sweep- 
ing, and dusting if the buildings 
are to be well-cleaned at all times. 
Walls should be washed annually; 
marks should be removed when 
they appear. There should be a 
strict routine for floor maintenance. 
Wood floors should be sanded and 
treated with high quality penetrat- 
ing seal. Traffic lanes can be re- 
filled during the school year. Clean- 
ing and waxing of all flooring ma- 
terial except terrazzo and gymna- 
sium areas is advisable. Water wax 
in liquid form is the usual wax for 
school use. High quality neutral 
soap with small quantities of pow- 
ders should be the floor-cleaning 
formula. Scrubbing can be avoided 
if there is frequent light mopping 
followed by a good rinse. 


MAXIMUM LAND USE ESSENTIAL 


In the past there has not been 
adequate provision of space for 
secondary-school grounds. The 
public opposition to expansion of 
such grounds can be overcome by 
making good use of the land when 
it is acquired. School-building 
landscaping can improve the morale 
and the appearance of a ‘whole 
community. Professional advice is 
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recommended in the planning of 
horticultural arrangements in the 
grounds. Both esthetic appeal and 
economy of operation are served 
when a proper balance exists among 
grass, trees, and shrubs. 

Any school plant may be made 
attractive through use of variation 
in eye appeal. Temporary orna- 
mentation on any school building 
has a high degree of value in pub- 
lic relations. Even the school with 
limited funds can do wonders with 
trees and shrubs. If there is not 
provision in the school budget for 
custodial workers to do landscap- 
ing, the work can be done by 
science classes, student councils, and 
community organizations. The 
greatest opportunity for temporary 
ornamentation comes at the holiday 
seasons. 

The instructional work in the 
school should be utilized as part of 
the grooming of a building. Dis- 
play cases, art work, and bulletin 
boards help perform a silent sales- 
manship task. 

School administrators may use 
the technique of spotlighting to 
change the “appearance of their 
buildings. Different features can 
be highlighted for short periods of 
time. The community should come 
to look for the particular feature of 
the building that is being spot- 


lighted. Support of the school will | 


be a result of this as members of 
the public get broadly favorable 


impressions. 


FORTY percent of the teachers in Hopewell Township, 


N. J., schools increase their incomes by vacation work. 














Teachers Combat Prejudice 






SAMUEL EVERETT 


In the NEA Journal 


A FTER a girl reported on the 
German war-criminal trials, a boy 
said, “They killed my brother and 
I would like to see all of them 
killed.” 

In another classroom a girl said 
in anger of another, “No good 
ever came out of her street.” 

In a movie house, near the 
school, American children made 
fun of well-behaved Chinese chil- 
dren. 

Every teacher has had experience 
with such cases of prejudice, illus- 
trating conflicts in community life 
which are brought to school. 

What are we to do about these 
attitudes in our schools? How can 
we change closed-mindedness and 
teach children to think rationally? 


THE OPEN-MINDEDNESS STUDY 


Teachers and administrators in 
11 Philadelphia elementary and 
secondary schools, seeking possible 
answers, are participating in “The- 
Open-Mindedness Study,”  sug- 
gested by a layman, Samuel S. 
Fels. Committees of teachers from 
each school meet biweekly to decide 
on the methods and materials to 
use in combating prejudice, to re- 
port on their experimental work, 
and to evaluate successes and 
failures. 

It has been commonly assumed 
that freeing pupils from prejudice 
can be achieved without teaching 
directly for it. These teachers feel 
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that though we may achieve compe- 
tence in skills or subject matter, 
we often fail to change antisocial, 
emotionalized attitudes. Tvo often, 
also, facts are learned without un- 
derstanding because children have 
not been guided in thinking 
through for themselves the basic 
problems. 


PREJUDICES AND VALUES OF 
CHILDREN 


How are teachers in the Study 
teaching directly for desirable so- 
cial attitudes and habits of think- 
ing? First, they observe children’s 
behavior and record incidents 
which show prejudices. They ask 
pupils to write on such subjects as: 
“What do you mean by friend- 
ship?” “What would you do if you 
had a hundred dollars?” “What 
is the finest thing your parents have 
ever done for you?” Not only have 
prejudices been uncovered, but the 
emotionalized values of children 
as well. 

Prejudice does not thrive in a 
democratic situation. One princi- 
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pal said, “All techniques to resolve 
prejudice are useless if teachers do 
not have real respect for children.” 

As teachers have studied the na- 
ture of prejudice, they have come 
to realize we all make some judge- 
ments before knowing the facts. 
They have also learned that one 
of the best ways of resolving preju- 
dice is to change the environmental 
situation. 

Obviously they cannot immediate- 
ly do much about changing the 
climate of opinion in homes or 
neighborhoods. However, while 
undertaking this slow task, they 
seek to develop democratic school 
situations. 

In the democratic classroom, 
where there is real respect for 
personality, friendly laughter comes 
easily. Tasks are planned together. 
There is freedom of expression. 
Concern is shown for the welfare 
of the group—the class, the school, 
the community. Pupils accept re- 
sponsibility. Respect is shown for 
special abilities. Pupils are con- 
scious of their individual weakness 
and seek to remedy them. Pupils 
help each other. There is willing 
concentration on the tasks to’ be 
done. 

Democratic values are not easy 
to achieve. If teachers are striv- 
ing to overcome prejudices in chil- 
dren, democratic values become 
touchstones by which to measure 
achievement. For an administrator 
these values serve as guides in rela- 
tionships with the teaching staff, 
parents, and community groups. 

It is society at large which con- 


ditions children and instills con- 
flicts. To attack the problem basi- 
cally, teachers in the Open-Minded- 
ness Study are analyzing the major 
community problems and are work- 
ing at tentative ways of dealing 
more intelligently with them. 


REASON HELPs RESOLVE 
PREJUDICE 


It soon became apparent that it 
was necessary to know the positive 
aims which we sought for the chil- 
dren. A composite definition of 
open-mindedness was developed: 
“The disposition, when confronting 
a problem, to get the facts, dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion, 
to examine assumptions, explore 
possible solutions, analyze these 
data, and, wherever possible, move 
into action.” 

This method can be used in 
solving problems in mathematics 
and of prejudice. How to apply 
this method to children became a 
major concern. 

After months of classroom ex- 
perimentation, we have tentatively 
noted characteristics of this method, 
which may be accepted as goals. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
the children ask questions. In the 
conventional classroom the teachers 
ask the questions. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
children bring real problems. In 
contrast, teachers commonly present 
problems and make decisions. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
children look for facts. They de- 
velop standards for evaluating 
sources of information. 
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TEACHERS 


In the problem-solving classroom 
children discuss different sides of 
questions. They use standards in 
evaluating arguments. They seck 
weaknesses in their own opinions 
and change opinions. They refer 
to their problem to see if they are 
“on the ball.” They may change 
the problem in the light of evi- 
dence. Here the democratic at- 
mosphere becomes particularly im- 
portant, for it may not be easy to 
respect persons whose beliefs differ 
from one’s own. 

A key point is the cooperative 
setting up of standards. Teachers 
can see that these standards are 
used, revised, and used again. 

In the problem-solving classroom 
possible solutions are explored. 
Children reach a group opinion as 
to a solution in accord with the 
group welfare. If possible the solu- 
tion is tried. Results are evaluated 
and new beginnings made. Results 
are carried to related problems. 

The main characteristic of the 
problem-solving method is that the 
teacher becomes a guide rather 
than a dictator. He encourages 
children to raise problems and the 
answers are discovered in the proc- 
ess of research and group analysis. 
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Satisfaction in the learning proc- 
ess comes in moving satisfactorily 
into the solution of problems 
whether of science, mathematics, 
or human relations. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 


We have become so accustomed 
to using short cuts, such as resort 
to authority or tradition, that often 
teachers cannot think through a 
new problem. Exploring preju- 
dice is only one emphasis in the 
Open-Mindedness Study. The study 
is concerned with the use of the 
problem-solving method in every 
learning situation—in community- 
school situations, in faculty meet- 
ings, on playgrounds, in pupil ac- 
tivities, and in all subjects of the 
curriculum. 

The teachers see more clearly 
that their long-run job is to work 
in their neighborhoods and in the 
larger society to change the condi- 
tions which develop fear, prejudice, 
and unsocial behavior. 

Their task of resolving prejudice 
has just begun. They have come 
to know that theirs is the task 
of men of goodwill everywhere— 
the building of a more intelligent 
and kindly world. 


To Guide Others 


THE degree of Master of Science has been awarded by 
Boston University to a 32-year-old officer-veteran of World 
War II who ‘lost both hands, his sight, and most of his 
hearing in a grenade accident. The veteran, Vasco D. Vale, 
will enter the field of vocational guidance and counseling. 
He was injured while training with the 93d Combat En- 


gineers, a Negro Army unit. 











Escape and Mental Health 


WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


= OM wasn’t in school yester- 
day.” The teacher’s voice was 
tired. ‘“‘He had an excuse. He was 
sick, and his mother made him stay 
home. Everything in order, except 
Miss Thompson saw him in front 
of the movie theater. I called his 
home, and his mother thought he 
was at school.” 

Such a situation played with 
endless variations is familiar to 
teachers and administrators every- 
where. Truancy, lying, getting 
caught, disciplinary action—t he 
dreary routine, usually repeating it- 
self—more truancy, more lying, 
harsher discipline, perhaps soon 
mixed up with delinquency, and 
another criminal is started on his 
career. 

Many schools have sought to 
break the stupid cycle. They have 
sought the causes of undesirable 
behavior and planned their reme- 
dies. The procedures of other 
schools seem to be devised to 
make pupils dislike school and 
everything connected with school 
life. 

When people find themselves 
in situations they cannot adequate- 
ly meet, they respond by escape 
or aggression. Truancy is the 
most direct form of escape; in a 
sense, the most intelligent. Why 
should an individual subject him- 
self to pressures he hasn’t the 
strength or wit to overcome? Tru- 
ancy can be viewed with under- 
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standing, for it points to a con- 
dition which needs to be cor- 
rected. 

An incompetent teacher may 
feel resentment at the antago- 
nistic behavior of a child, when 
his responses are quite natural. 
It is the situation which needs 
to be corrected and not the child in 
most cases. 

Any set of routine demands 
tends to be repelling. When 
things go awry, the most natural 
procedure is temporarily to re- 
duce the pressure of routine by 
escape. It would probably be 
considered unfair to mention that 
the superintendent is at a state 
committee meeting. It would be, 
if the purpose “were to disparage 
such planned methods of escape. 
On the contrary, those in posi- 
tions of administrative responsi- 
bility have these and other wise 
ways of reducing the pressure of 
routine. 

Would it not be advantageous 
to provide ways for pupils and 
teachers? Any such plans should 
take into account the matter of 
responsibility, The mature in- 
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dividual who “escapes” does so 
when others are not dependent 
on him, or there is someone to 
take his place. 

First, for pupils. It should be 
remembered children are in 
school to learn and that learning, 
or the love thereof, is not pro- 
moted in a state of emotional 
duress. Also, they are compelled 
by law to go to school. If a pu- 
pil’s physical well being is en- 
dangered, he is readily excused. 


The same condition could well 


obtain in respect to his mental 
health. It might work this way. 

A girl says to the guidance 
worker, ‘May I have a blue slip? 
I should be at home. I can’t keep 
my mind on my work.” She gets 
the slip—no questions asked ex- 
cept, “Can I help?” Probably 
not. Perhaps there is nothing to 
tell. She can be observed for 
awhile. It may be an adjustment 
of her program should be worked 
out. Perhaps not. Or a boy says, 
“I got a yen to go fishing.” He 
shouldn’t have to lie to get the 
blue slip. For the moment he is 
fed up. Oh, yes, he should re- 
member it is his duty to be in 
school, and in order to develop 
character he must learn to do 
things he doesn’t want to do. But, 
is it not better to adjust the diffi- 
culties to the capacities of the 
learner instead of forcing him to 
escape by irregular and dishonest 
means? 

Obviously the arrangements 
would have to take into account 
the pupil’s age, And tendencies 


to overwork them would have to 
be corrected by adequate coun- 
seling service and the like. 

Second, for teachers. Practi- 
cally every school has an arrange- 
ment for “sick leave.” If this 
were viewed as “health leave,” 
that is, a scheme to maintain and 
promote health, physical and men- 
tal, not only would the teachers 
benefit, but the whole school. Thus, 
if a teacher who arranges for a 
substitute is seen buying a hat, 
the matter would call for no com- 
ment. The absence and purchase 
are surface matters; the mental 
turmoil being resolved is not 
visible. By the next day the 
teacher has got herself in hand. 

True, teachers have weekends 
off, more or less, But sometimes 
things stack up in the middle of 
the week. If a member of his 
family dies, he is excused; if 
something almost as serious Oc- 
curs, he is expected to go on as 
usual, Teachers who are kept 
hog-tied to their own routine 
work miss opportunities for in- 
spiration. There may be a lecture, 
a visit now and then in the class- 
rooms of skilled teachers, or per- 
haps just a walk in the woods. 

As long as the atmosphere of 
the school emphasizes the record- 
ing of sins, there will be plenty of 
work for the recorders. If it en- 
courages freedom to be at one’s 
best, it seems safe to predict such 
understanding will promote a spirit 
of friendliness and loyalty that will 
allow the black books to grow 
dusty with disuse. 





The Education of American Indians 






ERNA GUNTHER 
In the Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


SL Ke the legal definition of 
membership in every minority 
group in America, that of an Indian 
is not based on logic. According to 
the Census Bureau, “An Indian is 
any person having Indian blood to 
such a degree as to be recognized 
in his community as an Indian.” 

Whether a person makes an effort 
to be recognized as an Indian de- 
pends to some degree on where he 
lives. In the eastern states, Indian 
ancestry carries some distinction, 
and people think of Vice-President 
Curtis and Will Rogers; in many 
parts of the West they do not rate 
very high. Near a reservation they 
are easily recognized, but in larger 
cities and in more educated circles 
they are accepted as individuals ac- 
cording to their social worth. 

The history of Indian education 
can be divided into three parallel 
periods. Until 1870, Indians were 
under the War Department and 
were dependent on mission schools 
for education. The period of the 
government boarding school came 
when their care was shifted to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior. Just 
preceding the 1934 Indian Reor- 
ganization Act came the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act, which provided that 
Indians were to go to county schools 
with white children. 

During these changes, what has 
become of the Indians? When land 
was allotted them in the 1870’s, it 
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was considered their population of 
270,000 would dwindle. In 1920, it 
was 350,000; at the last census, 
400,000. When legally possible, 
white people bought the profitable 
land. 

Another important factor is the 
uneven distribution of Indians. 
Where the numbers are small, they 
have merged with the general 
population, and many of the prob- 
lems which arise elsewhere do not 
exist. Inequality of development 
and opportunity has been true 
throughout our history. Thus it is 
impossible to formulate any na- 
tional policy, as the circumstances 
under which it must be applied 
differ radically. 

Considering the problems when 
the first Indian schooling was in 
mission schools, the progress in 
some cases was remarkable. The 
most disturbing result of their type 
of training and of the later board- 
ing school was that the Indian 
child became dissatisfied with his 
reservation home and could seldom 
find a place in the white commu- 
nity. After being allowed to speak 
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only English for a number of years 
in the boarding schools, a child 
could not speak to his parents on 
his return home. Children were put 
into strange and confining clothes 
at school. In the early days in the 
Great Plains area, the braided hair 
of schoolboys was cut. When they 
returned home, they could not be 
initiated into young manhood be- 
cause long hair was a requirement. 
This left them in that cultural void 
between two civilizations. 
while, the education was not on a 
par with even the poorest schools 
for white children. Under the guise 
of vocational training, the children 
did most of the menial work around 
the school, curtailing their class- 
room hours. Readers with street 
cars and policemen were used 
with little regard for their cultural 
background. 

One of the results of the 1928 
Merriam report was a complete re- 
organization of the Indian educa- 
tional system. Some boarding 
schools had to be maintained, but 
education with white children was 
now preferred. The federal govern- 
ment had to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the county schools, since 
reservation families did not pay 
school taxes. This helped the poor 
tural school -district as much as the 
Indian, but this arrangement was 
not without its woes. The money 
was paid only for attendance, and 
many Indian children were irregu- 
lar, as their families moved about 
for social as well as economic pur- 
poses. 

To build schools accessible for 
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INDIANS 


Indian children as well as whites, 
it was often necessary to obtain land 
from the tribal council, for a coun- 
ty authority could acquire land on a 
reservation only by gift from an in- 
dividual. Another difficulty arose 
from the protests from the white 
community against having the In- 
dian children with the white chil- 
dren. One of the reasons given was 
that many have tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases. Frequent tests 
have shown the incidence of these 
diseases is no greater among In- 
dians than in the population as a 
whole. Nor are the standards of 
sanitation any lower than among 
other racial groups in the same 
economic bracket. 

Dr. Shailer Peterson studied the 
few boarding schools remaining, 
the mission schools, and the rural 
public schools where the Indians 
attend with whites. He found many 
Indians still come to school with- 
out the knowledge of English and 
without the background common 
to whites. Thus, the Indian child 
does not hit his stride until the 
fourth grade. There he does his 
best work, for it seems when he 
goes beyond, the lack of home back- 
ground hinders his achievement. 
This situation should improve as 
more children of parents educated 
to a higher level are coming into 
the schools. 

Dr. Peterson came to these con- 
clusions: Indians attending school 
with whites do better than in any 
other kind of school, but no type 
of school was consistently the best 
in all regions. The school admin- 





istration is not wholly responsible 
for their progress, but rather the 
amount of association with white 
children, the knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and the interest in getting an 
education. He also found vocation- 
al subjects do not detract from an 
academic program in public schools, 
but in the federal schools they do. 
In other words, many are still run 
on the old boarding school pattern. 

It must constantly be asked for 
what kind of future are these 
children being educated. There is 
no blanket answer. Educational op- 
portunities must be available for 
those who want them, and enough 
of modern civilization should be 
shown and explained that desire for 
the broad education is aroused. This 
takes not primarily equipment, but 
well chosen and carefully trained 
teachers. The Indian schools have 
paid low salaries and had poor 
standards, but great progress has 
been made in this respect in the 
last two decades. 

The end result of education is 
the place taken by the individual 
in society, and, when a minority 
group is involved, the place soci- 
ety allows him to fill. Prejudice 
against the Indian is shown in the 
customary ways. In some states, In- 
dians may not vote; in some, laws 
exist against intermarriage with 
whites; in many places, they are 
included in restrictive housing cov- 
enants. Girls experience difficulty 
finding office positions regardless 
of ability. All these handicaps are 
regional, and even where they ex- 
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ist, the exceptional individual some. 
times overcomes them. Their very 
presence, however, prevents the In- 
dian child from developing great 
enthusiasm for a higher education. 
The most important area where In- 
dians are making progress is in the 
Indian Service, though it is only 
recently they were engaged for po- 
sitions of responsibility. But some 
people are not interested and do 
not have the personality for teach- 
ing or social work. It is hoped our 
society can some day learn to judge 
people on their merits and allow 
them to function in whatever ca- 
pacity they choose. 

In the last war the Indians dis- 
tinguished themselves. Two te 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. In 1945 there were approxi- 
mately 25,000 Indians in the armed 
forces. Navajos relayed commands 
in their own language, making the 
messages proof against decoding. 
An Indian from a_ reservation 
helped raise the flag on Mt. Suri- 
bachi. Thousands left their reser- 
vations to work in defense plants. 
When the need for their work was 
over, their return to their own coun- 
try created some of the hardship 
suffered by the Navajo this past 
winter. If their patriotic services 
are accepted in wartime, can we not 
also give them a better opportunity 
in peacetime to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of what our culture has 
to offer through good educational 
facilities and a chance to use that 
education among people with sim- 
ilar training and abilty? 
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Life or Death for Private Colleges 


HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 


In Christian Education 


Gr is Our purpose to examine 
the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education as it 
relates to church colleges. 

College enrolment, the commis- 
sion found, will increase until by 
1960 it will be twice that of today. 
Present educational facilities must 
be expanded and additional colleges 
built. Local and state taxing units 
must receive federal aid up to one- 
third of the cost involved. 

What will be the share of church 
colleges and other privately con- 
trolled institutions of higher learn- 
ing in providing for this addition- 
al student body? Nothing. The 
commission did not.expect them to 
provide facilities for additional 
students. Their share in higher 
education is to be frozen at its 
present level of 900,000 students. 


FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS 


It was the commission's conten- 
tion that higher education through 
the sophomore year should be made 
available in the same way high- 
school education is now available, 
and obstacles impairing equality of 
educational opportunity should be 
removed. A major obstacle, lack 
of financial resources, can be over- 
come by national scholarships. The 
recommended appropriation would 
assist some 300,000 students each 
year. 

Moreover, a national program of 
fellowships for able graduate stu- 
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dents was advocated, in addition 
to those available in special fields. 

Privately controlled institutions 
may participate in the program of 
federal aid to students, as each 
qualifying student is free to de- 
termine the educational institution 
in which he wishes to enroll. 

A further recommendation was 
that public education through the 
second year in college be made 
tuition-free, and student fees above 
that year should be rolled back to 
the level prevailing in 1939. 

The commission also felt that 
fees in privately controlled colleges 
in many instances “are so high as 
to eliminate almost completely the 
enrolment of students from low- 
income families” without scholar- 
ship aid. Colleges under private 
control must avoid excessive fees 
and stabilize them about midway 
between the 1939 and 1947 level. 

According to the commission, 
this tuition policy in tax-supported 
institutions will “undoubtedly ferce 
many of the weaker private schools 
out of existence and profoundly 
affect the whole pattern of private 
institutional support.” 
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FEDERAL AID FOR CURRENT 
OPERATING COSTS 


Abolition of tuition for fresh- 
man and sophomores and its re- 
duction for upper classmen means 
some new source of revenue is im- 
perative. 

Would privately controlled in- 
stitutions share in the federal aid 
recommended to meet current oper- 
ation deficits? They would not. 
According to the Commission's re- 
port private colleges cannot receive 
federal aid for current operating ex- 
penses. 


PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The tendency is for private gifts 
to flow increasingly to tax-sup- 
ported institutions. The commis- 
sion pointed out that substantial in- 
crease in gifts and grants can be 
obtained by more intensive and 
better organized appeals. 

What may private schools ex- 
pect from this source? Let the com- 
mission answer: Private colleges 
may increase their gifts by 1960 to 
40 percent of their costs as com- 
pared with 36 percent in 1920. 
Moreover, the strengthening of 
publicly controlled institutions 
“may have the effect of further in- 
creasing the gradual trend in the 
flow of private benefactions to state 
institutions” and ‘‘make it extremely 
difficult for many private institu- 
tions to survive.” 

The Commission also considered 
the objectives of higher education 
and found one to be the develop- 
ment of a code of behavior based 


on ethical principles consistent with 
democracy. Those who make re. 
ligion the basis hold it a 
“major force in creating the system 
of human values on which de- 
mocracy is predicated, and many de- 
rive from one or another of its va- 
rieties a deepened sense of human 
worth and a strengthened concern 
for the rights of others.” 


RELIGION DISMISSED 


With this statement the commis- 
sion in a report of about 400 pages 
dismissed religion. Educators in 
church-related colleges give a 
greater emphasis to religion. They 
hold democracy is a religious idea. 
They make religion a vital and cre- 
ative quality and demand a faculty 
member with a positive and con- 
structive religious attitude.  l- 
though one volume of the five 
making up the report deals with 
college teachers, this attribute is 
omitted from the qualities de- 
manded of them. 

The need for additional doctors, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists, en- 
gineers, and teachers was ap- 
praised. Any study of higher edu- 
cation for American democracy is 
incomplete without some treatment 
of the processes which prepare 
ministers. The report merely rec- 
ognized that theology is an old es- 
tablished profession. Beyond ques- 
tion the private colleges must re- 
ceive at the graduate level a sizable 
group of young people committed 
to the ministerial calling. Other- 
wise America will not have a 
trained ministry. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL 


The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions call for greater activity in, 
and control of, higher education by 
the federal government. The na- 
tional program of scholarships and 
fellowships will be administered by 
the states according to federal 
standards. No institution where dis- 
criminatory practices in admission 
exist will share in federal funds. 
States and institutions must comply 
with federal requirements on statis- 
tical reporting, record keeping, and 
post-auditing. A national agency 
will assist prospective faculty mem- 
bers to secure appointments. 

THE GIST OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER 


Never before have the privately 
controlled colleges been told: “Stay 
where you are. Educate only 900,- 
000 students. You have had the 
major share of private gifts. From 
now on tax-supported colleges will 
command these gifts. Your weaker 
colleges will go out of existence. 
When possible you will be al- 
lowed some state-controlled scholar- 
ships and fellowships. But don’t 
forget to reduce your tuition.” 

Never before has a presidential 
commission said to the American 
people: “The federal government 
now comes with tuition-free col- 
leges for the junior group of stu- 
dents, low tuition for the senior 
and graduate groups, and scholar- 


ships or fellowships for a member 
of any group. From now on you 
will have in training plenty of doc- 
tors and members of other profes- 
sions. While no provision is 
made for training your ministers, 
public higher education should 
fashion a code of behavior built on 
democratic ideals and ethical princi- 
ples. Conduct consistent with high 
purpose will logically follow. We 
know some people think religion 
is not necessary for the teaching 
of spiritual values, but on that sub- 
ject we are silent.” 

Never before has the American 
citizen had to say to a presidential 
commission: ‘Where do you ex- 
pect federal aid to stop? Do you 
think we no longer can fight for 
freedom? That we have forgotten 
Hitler’s control of the colleges and 
universities in Germany? Do you 
think our sense of personal respon- 
sibility is so dead we do not want 
to build manhood on the founda- 
tion of manly effort and fighting 
courage?” 

Never before have the private 
and church colleges had to say to 
America: “We will not halt our 
advance! In early times we bore 
the burden of higher education. In 
later times we have been a comple- 
ment to tax-supported colleges. We 
have produced a ministry and other 
public servants and have done it so 
well that Woodrow Wilson called 
us the lighthouse of civilization.” 


 . MERICAN colleges will need an additional 265,- 
000,000 square feet of space to accommodate enrolments 


anticipated in 1950. 








Educational Reform in Japan 
LEE J. CRONBACH 
In the School Review 


W have fallen short of our 
hoped-for “brave new world.” 
Those hopes reached their peak in 
1941 when Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill proclaimed the Atlantic Char- 
ter. One bright spot too often 
overlooked, and where the objec- 
tives of the Charter are gradually 
being approached, is Japan. 

Japan has had a totalitarian, 
militaristic social system. The 
problem is to replace it by a dem- 
ocratic nation, in which each per- 
son can rise in proportion to his 
ability and each person’s thought 
is expected to play a part in the 
formation of national policy. 


EDUCATION REFORM Is PRIMARY 


No step is of more importance 
than the modification of the school 
system. Probably the largest edu- 
cational reconstruction program of 
modern times is being undertaken 
by a conquered people, with only 
limited assistance from a _ few 
American educators. 

In many ways the Japanese 
schools have long been highly 
effective. There has been compul- 
sory education through about Grade 
VI, a well-developed system of 
public kindergartens, competent 
universities, and a high rate of 
literacy. However, all the most 
autocratic features of the Japa- 
nese culture were emphasized and 
reinforced. Thus, it has been 
necessary to shake the school sys- 
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tem of the Japanese to its founda- 
tions. 

A report of the Japanese Edu- 
cational Reform Committee dated 
December 27, 1946, presents a new 
philosophy of education: 

The object of education consists 
in the expectation of educating a 
wholesome nation in mind and 
body as the formative individuals 
of a democratic and peaceful state 
and society who are addicted to 
truth and justice, hold the dignity 
of the person in reverence and have 
a regard for labor and cooperation 
—all these having in view the en- 
lightenment of human nature. 

The object of education should 
be realized throughout all places 
on all occasions. For the realiza- 
tion of this object efforts ought to 
be devoted to nurturing the au- 
tonomy and spontaneous spirit of 
the individual in education and 
making him contribute to the crea- 
tion and development of culture 
by virtue of respect and affection 
and collaboration with others. 

Among the specific reforms is 
the establishment of a free middle 
school, equivalent to the American 
junior high school, which is to be 
compulsory as soon as possible. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Formerly education beyond Grade 
VI was available only to a privi- 
leged minority. Coeducation is 
being introduced, although it is 
not compulsory at the higher levels. 
Whereas formerly vocational edu- 
cation was the primary emphasis 
for adolescents, an extension of 
general education is planned. 
Teacher education and the struc- 
ture and supervision of private 
education are also undergoing 
scrutiny and modification. 


BROADEN THE EDUCATIONAL BASE 


Because it is realized that those 
most economically privileged may 
not have the most to contribute to 
the new Japan, serious efforts are 
being made to expand the facilities 
for higher education and to make 
them available to the better appli- 
cants. Formerly admission to higher 
education required the passing of a 
severe entrance examination, and 
only small proportions of the qual- 
ified applicants were admitted. 
Admission was based on school 
marks; on a principal’s recommen- 
dation strongly influenced by the 
family’s prestige; and an oral ex- 
amination, paying great attention to 
those virtues most important in 
Japan, ta evidences of ‘good 
breeding,” and to the “right” po- 
litical thought. 

A nation-wide competitive ex- 
amination, essentially a high-level 
intelligence test, was instituted last 
year. Admission to higher schools 
is also based on the student's pre- 
vious school record, and no doubt 
this still gives an advantage to 
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those who have been given superior 
education. Nevertheless, the new 
examination is a long step toward 
making sure college admission is 
not dependent on the mere mastery 
of a large amount of formal sub- 
ject matter. Instead, an effort is 
being made to encourage and de- 
velop youth of superior ability. 

New textbooks are being written 
to replace the older textbooks 
which laid great emphasis on myths 
the Japanese rulers wished to en- 
courage. New textbooks for teach- 
er training are appearing under the 
guidance of American specialists. 
Y. Isaka of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation produced a new textbook 
on child development, based on the 
most recent American points of 
view. 


GUIDANCE OLD FASHIONED 


Guidance and mental hygiene 
are of primary concern to the 
Japanese, but the teachers are al- 
most entirely untrained in methods 
of studying and helping children. 
They tend to stress virtues striking- 
ly Japanese in flavor. A guidance 
manual lists these emotional char- 
acteristics as worthy of attention: 
whether the pupil is capricious and 
easily excited, perseveres, behaves 
himself deliberately, is quick in 
making decisions, is faithful to his 
duties, and obeys the orders of his 
seniors. Whether the child is hap- 
py and has initiative and confidence 
in his own ideas are given little 
emphasis. It is taking the Japa- 
nese a long time to throw off the 
point of view of centuries. They 
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are eager to learn new ideas and 
new ways of working, and they are 
modifying their techniques as rap- 
idly as they can. 

The writer assisted as a consult- 
ant for two months during 1947, 
working primarily with Japanese 
psychologists on problems of child 
development and testing. The gen- 
eral impression gained is that prog- 
ress is slow because of the difficulty 
of changing the teaching methods 
of a teacher who has long fitted 
into a rigid and authoritarian sys- 
tem. Moreover, it is difficult to 
present clearly the point of view 
of the newer educational philoso- 
phy, which calls for a maximum 
of initiative on the part of all edu- 
cators. 

In Japan everyone has learned 
it is desirable to carry out the ideas 
of his superiors. The teachers wait 
for the ministry in Tokyo to take 
the lead. The ministry is anxious 
to find out what ideas the Ameri- 
cans want them to have. Because 
occupation headquarters have been 
aware of this difficulty they have 
refrained from taking leadership 
wherever the Japanese could be 
encouraged to do so. The prob- 
lems of encouraging local initiative 
lie in tradition, in the lack of train- 
ing of local people, and in the fan- 
tastic difficulties of communication 
in postwar Japan. The paper 
shortage, the destruction of school 
buildings, the lack of food, and all 
the other social problems of the 
nation are impeding educational 
reconstruction. In the face of this 
situation, the Japanese have drafted 


and passed fundamental school 
laws, have introduced new text- 
books, and have drafted new 
courses of study. They have in- 
stituted training courses for teach- 
ers and, in every way, are bending 
their energies toward attaining 
their educational goal. 


PARALLELS IN AMERICA AND 
JAPAN 


Upon returning from Japan and 
attempting to describe some of the 
problems, the writer has encoun- 
tered one inevitable reaction: 
“What you are saying is not new. 
Those are the difficulties that im- 
pede American education.” And 
that seems to be true. The presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation points to our failure to pro- 
vide higher education for many of 
our most able youth. The psy- 
chologist views with alarm the 
stress our schools place on con- 
formity rather than on purpose- 
ful selfdirection. The field worker 
laments the inertia in teachers, who 
follow older methods rather than 
inventing new ones to fit each 
group of learners. With all these 
faults, American education looks 
good after a view of Japan’s for- 
mer system. It is close approxi- 
mation to the truth to say that 
Japan’s schools are now where 
America’s were in 1925. At that 
point Japan stopped the clock. 
The striking differences show how 
far we have come in 20 years of 
selfcriticism and development. The 
similarities show how far both na- 
tions have yet to go. 
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Educational Design for the Great Society 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 






In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


é DUCATIONAL systems of 
small moment are concerned ex- 
dusively with small matters. They 
begin with an ideal of perfect pen- 
manship and end with a seminar 
on great books. 

Educational systems of great con- 
sequence, on the other hand, are 
devoted to the achievement of the 
goals of a great society. They be- 
gin with the dream and tools of a 
better life for the local community 
and end with the vision and the 
tools of a better life for the world. 

Most literate people have sus- 
pected since August 1945 that if 
our society is not changed by a free 
and purposeful educational process 
it will be modified with a club. It 
was once fashionable, however, to 
be suspicious of educational theories 
envisioning the possible changing 
of societies in large ways; only in 
moments of true greatness has man 
grasped and recognized his one 
great goal of an improved society 
to be one he could scorn only at 
peril of death for his society. 

Beginning with some of my own, 
let us examine a few current notions 
and facts to find how close we are 
to that peril. 

1. The educational systems of 
many nations, even of many savage 
groups, have the potentialities of 
producing a great world society. 

2. These peoples have materials 
and skills for laying that society’s 
educational foundations. 
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3. The study and assembly of 
those materials and the strengthen- 
ing and diffusion of those skills 
constitute the number-one task of 
civilized man today. 

Within the limits of its current 
development, the great society will 
give to every individual: 

1. The most effective control over 
the physical environment; 

2. The fullest achievement of 
beauty in living; 

3. The highest moral signifi- 
cance. 

The first characteristic may seem 
vague but to me it is as practical 
as how many European children 
will die of hunger and how many 
tons of United States grain rats 
will destroy. The second is as real 
as a child’s need for affection and 
song. The third is impractical for 
gangsters, but it is the one bench- 
mark to which the great mass of 
people can relate all the practices 
of their lives. 

The great society will use every 
possible behavior-changing device 
to approach these three goals, and 
its greatness will be measured in 
terms of present direction. A soci- 





ety which thinks it has reached the 
peak in any field is a little society. 

What are the educational chances 
of the world to achieve these three 
main marks of a great society? 
Even to speculate on such matters 
is to meet opposition, even from 
our Own prejudices. Men are like- 
ly to mistrust analytical treatment 
of the victories born with their 
own blood and defeats of their 
own hearts. They can observe im- 
partially the reactions of ancient 
Greek states, but any differences 
between Western democracy and 
Eastern sovietism are seen only 
through a mist of hatred and a 
cloud of fear. 

If we cannot put that hatred and 
fear aside, we shall find it difficult 
to view the educational potentiali- 
ties for a great world society; if 
we can, we shall do much to bring 
them into existence. 


THE WorLD’s EDUCATIONAL 
CAPACITIES 


What are the world’s educational 
capacities? In the area of physical 
control, Western Europe began the 
development of education, the 
United States soon followed, and 
all literate peoples today seek to 
follow the American-Western Eu- 
ropean pattern in this area. 

The United States set up a fairly 
universal elementary school, moved 
to the ideal of a universal second- 
ary school, and then passed to the 
notion of higher education for all 
their youth. Let us admit this sys- 
tem gives 140 millions of peo- 
ple more control over their environ- 
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ment than has any other group of 
140 millions of people. 

But let us look at this system in 
operation. The great source of 
United States population comes 
from its rural areas, particularly 
those in the southeastern part 
where comprehensive education is 
least extended. In its colonies and 
dependencies its education is usually 
accompanied by gradation of its 
citizens and subjects in terms of 
skin color. The Americans’ educa- 
tion is modified by their social 
notions; they are prisoners of their 
own patterns of moral significance. 

Other peoples are in the same 
servitude. They want more engi- 
neers, but not at the expense of a 
currently revered social system. 

Domingo Sarmiento’s father, an 
unlettered laborer, boasted the boy's 
hands would never know the feel 
of a spade. The pride of this great 
Argentine educator and statesman 
in his father’s ideal was closely as- 
sociated with the educational weak- 
ness of the time. This weakness 
came from believing a literary-ver- 
bal training would redeem man- 
kind. It is understandable that 100 
years after he fought Rosas and his 
schools were established another 
military adventurer should occupy 
the Casa Rosada. Why have all 
these schools if Rosas merely be- 
comes Peron? In that 100 years 
how many workers’ sons have be- 
come physicians? Colonel Peron 
says he wants the sons of descami- 
sados to have full educational op- 
portunities, but he wants strict 
federal control over all schools. He 
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wants first to develop. loyalty to 
him and second to develop a good 
educational system. Judging by 
other dictators, he will send the ed- 
ucational institutions back more and 
more to meaningless repetition of 
“loyalty” ceremonies, the elabora- 
tion of philosophical nothings, and 
the construction of provincial liter- 
ary preciosities. 


IDIOSYNCRASY NEEDS 
CULTIVATION 


In the totalitarian states of Eu- 
rope and Asia a tremendous expan- 
sion of scientific and technical edu- 
cation has been accompanied by a 
species of thought control. Any 
system requiring intellectual growth 
to conform to a prescribed dogma is 
digging its own grave. All great 
educational achievement is the re- 
sult of an intelligent search for and 
skilful cultivation of idiosyncrasy. 

The educational design for the 
great society, therefore, starts with 
idiosyncrasy. It involves under- 
standing children as individuals 
with an endless variety of poten- 
tialities and developing every peak 
ability in everyone. It must, there- 
fore, have all the children and 
young people in school. 

The educational design of a great 
society also starts with community. 
It involves the discovery and de- 
velopment of every idiosyncrasy’s 
relation to the group, giving mean- 
ing to any educational achievement. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS LEAD 


The best elementary educational 


leadership has been demanding 
this; it has hardly been demanded 
in the secondary schools. Most col- 
leges and universities give but lip 
service to the notion of the free 
development of individual abilities. 
They turn periodically to yearn and 
fumble after some magic whereby 
all can be made wise by reading 
great books in happy unison or 
“taking” course number one in 


Principles of the World’s Culture, 


required of sophomores but not 
open to freshmen. The mental ther- 
apy of using war paint often made 
the Indian a better soldier; much 
“general education” has the same 
effect on the graduate going into 
the battle of life. In both cases a 
similar effect might have been pro- 
duced with any kind of magic in 
which the subject believed devout- 
ly. 

Why have I not said more about 
war? First, I regard it as an over- 
rated phenomenon, a _ response 
small societies use when they can- 
not think of any other. Second, the 
educational establishment of the 
great society is the one sure cure 
of the ills that often result in war. 
The Russians may consider Mr. 
Dulles of the United States an 
enemy. Their greatest enemy is 
the educational ignorance which 
permits its leaders to believe 200 
millions of people can be educated 
in a narrow ideological corner. The 
Americans may persuade them- 
selves they have great enemies in 
human shape. Their greatest enemy 
is ignorance also, against whom 
they attempt to fight with thousands 
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of untrained and underpaid ama- 
teurs in many of their poor and 
overcrowded schools. 


THE MAIN Joss 


We know, or can find out, how 
to do the principal educational 
jobs: 

1. To educate everybody. Those 
who say this cannot: be done are 
the sons and daughters of men 
who believed the great society 
could be built with force and 
threats of force, and whose illu- 
sions have been shattered from the 
tents of Attila to the palace of 
Hirohito. Some of the energy and 
daring expended in this useless 
task should be turned to the use of 
the only behavior-changing system 
which gives permanent and selfde- 
veloping results. 

2. To give a much more exten- 
sive and effective scientific educa- 
tion than is now possible. A dozen 
medical schools in Egypt would be 
expensive, but probably not one 
half as much as the current tra- 
choma. 

3. To give education in the crea- 
tion of beauty and in the enjoy- 
ment of beauty on a scale and with 


a skill which we now do not com- 
monly envision. To a.country which 
spends as much money on commer. 
cial entertainment as does the 
United States, it would be a matter 
of small moment to find the money, 
It would take longer to find the 
teachers. 

4. To educate everyone in the 
moral significance of himself and 
his relation to his fellows. This can 
be done. It will be hard because 
the process is complex; it will be 
dangerous because there are many 
educational amateurs who want it 
taught a particular way. 

But all these jobs are complex; 
otherwise they would require only 
mechanics instead of the highest 
professional abilities. All are dan- 
gerous if they are directed to great 
instead of to little ends; if they 
were not dangerous, they would not 
call for the services of the daring. 

The highest oath that such men 
and women can take is not one of 
fear or hatred but of firm resolve 
to help make a great society with 
that weapon of reason and that in- 
strument of imagination against 
which the teols of violence can 
never prevail. 


d T appears from a recent study made by Ruth Flinn 
Harrell and released by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, that added thiamin in diets of school children 
aids in performance of certain skills and in learning. Lynch- 
burg, Va., orphanage pupils were tested for two years with 


and without thiamin in their diets. 


Those who had thia- 


min-added diets showed superior results in all of the 15 
tests administered and in eight of the tests the differences 
noted were large enough to have statistical significance for 


the researchers. 
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Poverty, Professors, and Policy 


DoNALD W. ROGERS 






In the Journal of Higher Education 


HAT “one can’t get rich at 
teaching” has long been recognized. 
It is perhaps not so well known 
that one can become so poor in 
goods while teaching as to become 
poor as a teacher. When all the 
measuring is done, when the regis- 
trar’s accounting is complete, the 


quality of a college’s product is still 


a function of its teachers, and 
stands or falls with them. But 
greatness of vision and the ca- 
pacity to fulfill it rarely flourish in 
ptivation. Devotion and noble acts, 
as more men than Aristotle have 
pointed out, require external goods. 
Some of the teacher’s disabilities 
are obvious. Many men are en- 
gaged in extracurricular remuner- 
ative work. This might be of con- 
sideral'}e educational value. But it 
shoul’ be engaged in as, when, 
and to the extent that it has such 
relevance. Summer-school teach- 
ing is dreaded as an obstacle to 
growth, yet it is welcomed as pro- 
tection from financial disaster. 


POVERTY INHIBITS THE WHOLE 
MAN 


Poverty may produce a degree of 
professional insularity that may 
frustrate the greater growth of the 
man, both as man and as specialist. 
Financial inability to attend pro- 
fessional meetings, to engage in 
field work, to utilize summers most 
effectively, and the virtual impossi- 
bility of reviving or preserving that 
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great protecton against academi- 
cism, the sabbatical year, make it 
less than likely that we shall achieve 
the scholarly and human stature 
that our responsibility demands. I 
have heard college teachers admit, 
perhaps even boast, that they had 
rigorously repressed esthetic, liter- 
ary, and creative interests which 
they knew they could not afford. 
This is a “realistic” view. Why 
cultivate the whole man when one 
cannot adequately support even the 
specialist ? 

The economic selectivity which 
results from the inadequacy of col- 
lege salaries makes these disabilities 
a matter of concern to the college 
as well as to the man. While laud- 
ably concerned in preventing the 
independent college from becoming 
a rich student’s privilege, many of 
us may forget that college teaching 
tends to become a rich man’s pro- 
fession. While college teaching re- 
mains attractive to those with pri- 
vate means, it may, with respect to 
the others, attract only those whose 
breadth of interest and range of 
sensitivity and ability are so 
narrow as to make the illiberality 
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of a teacher's living a tolerable 
burden. 


Not A New PROBLEM 


These problems are not incident 
to the postwar inflation alone. 
College teaching, like teaching gen- 
erally, has always been a depressed 
profession. We are aware of the 
crushing financial pressures under 
which administrators of educational 
institutions work. 

Let us assume that an increase 
in the ratio of students to teachers 
is hardly a desirable way of in- 
creasing the rate of remuneration 
of individual teachers; that the 
tremendous gifts and legacies of 
the twenties are not likely to be 
duplicated in our times; and that, 
whatever the merits or dangers of 
various programs of federal financ- 
ing, such aid is not an immediate 
prospect and might, in any case, be 
inadequate. There remains to be 
explored, so far as I can see, only 
one other source of college and uni- 
versity revenue, and only one 
recommendation that bears on our 
problem: Let tuition rates be sub- 
stantially increased. 

I am aware that the initial re- 
action to such a recommendation is 
one of horror, or at least of indig- 
nation, that one could coldblooded- 
ly advocate a policy which would 
make our colleges financially more 
exclusive, less democratic. That 
the proposal I wish to describe can- 
not involve that result and will in 
fact make the college experience 
more universally available, while at 
the same time providing more ade- 


quately for the personal and pro. 
fessional needs of college person. 
nel, may perhaps be concluded from 
the following considerations. 
Tuitions in private undergraduate 
colleges and universities have in. 
creased 29 percent since 1939. We 
need not conclude that the college 
opportunity is becoming less dem. 
ocratically available because dollar 
income at every economic level 
(excepting many teachers and per- 
sons dependent on annuities) has 
increased even more. In effect, the 
differential between the increase in 
dollar income and the increase in 
tuition rates constitutes a real in- 
crease in the availability of private- 
college advantages to a larger range 
of students. This, of course, is a 
trend which we want to further. 


Fees COVER A FRACTION 


The percentage of the per-capita 
cost of educating at the college 
level covered by tuition fees is in 
the neighborhood of 58 percent. 
Many students are paying less than 
they might and all are paying for 
less than they receive. 

The detail of my suggestion is 
this: 

1. Let the nominal] tuition rates 
be raised gradually until they ap- 
proximate the costs of the service 
provided. 

2. Encourage students to apply 
for scholarships based on ability 
and need. 

3. Let need be presumed to exist 
when the parents’ income is less 
than that of professors at the col- 
lege of comparable age (45 years, 
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POVERTY, 


pethaps). In this way we might 
avoid the injustice of being less 
considerate of the college teacher 
than of his nonacademic counter- 
part. The alternative we now fol- 
low involves giving charity to all 
at the expense of the professor. 
4. The amount of the scholar- 
ship might, for example, be made 
equal to that difference of income, 
times a constant in part dependent 
on the institution’s nontuitional 


income and in part on its policy in © 


regard to faculty salaries. 

Since most colleges can count 
on considerable statistical conti- 
nuity in the economic stratification 
of its student body, the constant 
can be determined in advance as a 
function of its salary schedule, its 
nontuitional income, and a fairly 
accurately estimated breakdown of 
the scholarship remission likely to 
be applied for. 

Some objections to this sugges- 
tion will be raised. Let us first 
consider the charge that such a poli- 
cy would be “‘undemocratic’’ since, 
by entailing the grading of tuition 
rates, it would involve discrimina- 
tion against those of better means 
But almost all private colleges and 
universities already give scholar- 
ships; and as far as the principle is 
concerned, the same principle is 
operative in the progressive income 
tax. Too, dollar equality as an 
ideal must yield in any mature dem- 
ocratic philosophy to the goal of 
equity and equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Those whose incomes make them 
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ineligible for scholarship rebates 
can afford the additional expense 
more easily than the teacher can 
afford the sacrifices in salary that 
lower rates now entail. Another 
objection carries a little more 
weight; namely, that college admin- 
istrations would be tempted to en- 
courage application only on the 
part of those potential students who 
would need no rebate. But the fig- 
ure at which exclusion takes place 
now is at or slightly below present 
rates, a higher figure than would be 
the case if some students were pay- 
ing more than the present rates pre- 
vailing in colleges and universities. 

Assume that any given college 
has put into effect the tuition policy 
just suggested and that the eco- 
nomic constitution of the student 
body remains as it now is. Since 
some students are paying more than 
the present rates, an excess of in- 
come will be available. The college 
can therefore pay better faculty 
salaries and at the same time make 
its services available to more stu- 
dents in the needy group. The pre- 
cise allocation of the additional in- 
come between faculty and needy 
students would be determined by 
the administration and the faculty’s 
estimates of what incomes the teach- 
ers need in order to do the job 
that must be done to justify the 
enterprise. In any case, the salary 
levels may be raised considerably 
(depending on the economic char- 
acter of the student group) without 
excluding any student now able to 
attend. 








Are You Teaching Better Human 
Relations? | 


FRANCIS L. HURWITZ 


In the Massachusetts Teacher 


he? HE need for education for 
better human relations is increas- 
ingly forced on our attention by all 
the mediums of communication; in 
the effort to educate for better hu- 
man relations the key persons are 
the teachers. Teachers must attack 
the problem of human relations 
wherever they can impinge with 
reasonable prospects for some suc- 
cess. It is just as fallacious to say 
that no good can be done until we 
have adults free from prejudice as 
it is to say that the only hope is in 
the education of the younger gener- 
ation. It involves both. The im- 
portant thing is to recognize the 
problem in all its ramifications and 
then to take thought and finally 
to follow through with action. 

Teachers should ask themselves: 
What am I actually doing to im- 
prove the relationships between me 
and my pupils, among the groups 
in which I move in the community, 
between parents and teachers, be- 
tween youth and adults, between 
boys and girls, or in any other re- 
lationship ? 

Take the relation between teacher 
and pupils. As a modern teacher, 
you will readily profess that you 
teach pupils rather than merely sub- 
jects. But are you really concerned 
with the progress your pupils are 
making as maturing democratic cit- 
izens? Do you really implement the 
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democratic philosophy of education 
in your day-to-day work? Do you 
still tell your pupils what to do, and 
when, and how? Or do you strive 
increasingly to plan cooperatively 
with them? ; Do you put more stock 
in their achievements on tests and 
examinations than in their develop- 
ing interests and attitudes? Are your 
pupils becoming more and more 
aware of the world outside of 
school? Do they show the dispo- 
sition to accord to all others the 
same rights and privileges they 
ask for themselves? 

Some people may at this point 
raise the question: What has this 
to do with education for better 
human relations? Does not that 
term refer to what used to be 
called “‘intercultural’’ or “inter- 
group” relations? Precisely. But 
our culture is such a complex thing 
that we are likely to lose sight of 
the important role of the individual 
if we permit ourselves to think in 
terms of intercultural or intergroup 
relations alone. What we must 
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ever keep clearly in mind is that re- 
lations always involve individuals 
and that the only way to effect 
lasting changes is to operate in one 
way or another through individuals. 
A group is more than the sum of 
its parts, but it is not something 
apart from the individuals who com- 
pose it. Holding to the idea that 
behavior is culturally conditioned 
seems to be the best way of help- 
ing us keep in mind the continuous 
interaction between groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Intercultural education began at 
an attack on what has been aptly 
termed a social disease: preju- 
dice, unjust discrimination, segre- 
gation, the results of associated liv- 
ing. Prejudice is a manifestation 
of cultural maladjustment, and as 
such it affects in one way or another 
every person nurtured by that cul- 
ture. Some people carry the dis- 
ease wittingly; many carry it uncon- 
sciously. It is not only transmitted 
by individuals, but it becomes gen- 
eralized and pervades the body 
social through customs, laws, and 
institutions. Because of the com- 
plex nature and the persistence of 
prejudices and undemocratic social 
attitudes, many people are often not 
aware of its presence in their lives. 
They fail therefore to see the con- 
nection between prejudice and the 
dangers which are facing us not 
only at home but abroad. 

It is not uncommon to go into a 
community and be told time and 
time again that a program of better 
human relations is unnecessary. If 
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it is pointed out that there are areas 
in the locality where restrictive cov- 
enants operate against certain re- 
ligious or racial or ethnic groups in 
the leasing and buying of homes, or 
that recreational facilities are not 
open to certain people, the reply 
often is that the problem is not for 
the schools but concerns adult edu- 
cation in the community. Obvious- 
ly, such attitudes show an unaware- 
ness of the implications. 

Or again, you may be told in a 
community that is fairly homo- 
geneous in terms of religious and 
national-origin stock that there are 
no problems. Yet in every case 
where the matter has been even 
superficially explored, undisputable 
evidence can be unearthed that 
such a community is perpetuating 
prejudices and stereotypes. 

Another common reaction is that 
it is better not to stir up trouble 
where none now exists. But we 
had better take the doctor’s advice 
and not only catch the disease early 
but take what preventive measures 
we can to safeguard our health. 

Moreover, we must recognize 
that educating for better human re- 
lations is a community-wide prob- 
lem. Mr. Justice Douglas recently 
pointed this out: ‘The creation of a 
healthy community attitude is not 
the exclusive task of any one group. 
The task starts in the home, in 
the schools, and the churches. But 
city and state officials, editors, law- 
yers, and other groups have an im- 
portant share of responsibility in 
that task.” 








Treat the School as a Cultural Entity 


JOHN T. ROBINSON and ELIZABETH H. Brapy 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Wi ost educators accept un- 
critically that school is life. When 


they disapprove of certain situa- 
tions, they say, ‘“That’s the way it 
is in life,” or “The children learn 
that from their parents.” Yet 
school itself not only transmits the 
cultures around it, it also exposes 
children to its own unique culture. 
Every school operates through a 
definite organizational structure 
linked to a system of prestige and 
privilege and thereby teaches that 
system. The school culture preva- 
lent today evolved as a by-product 
of a program designed for aca- 
demic training for a select few; it 
has changed very little and is not 
adapted to the needs of its present 
population. Nor does it usually 
reflect the modern conception of 
education that includes social de- 
velopment in its aims. Teachers 
in their educational planning 
should take into account what the 
school culture is and what children 
learn from it. 

Wuo Is IMPORTANT HERE 

In every school some people are 
more important than others and in- 
fluence and maintain the pattern of 
behavior for everybody else. 

Teachers control a large part of 
the status system. For most, being 
a good reader and application to 
schoolwork bring prestige as noth- 
ing else can. Such traits as neat- 
ness and punctuality also stand 
high. 
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There may be different values 
Operating among most of the chil- 
dren, and behavior for which teach- 
ers give rewards can bring loss of 
esteem from classmates. Some chil- 
dren will gain status because of per- 
sonal warmth in relations with 
others. Thus, there is a constant 
struggle for supremecy of the val- 
ues that shall really control group 
life. 


WHat Must You Do? 


In school, as in any culture, 
everyone is expected to do certain 
things and is censured for doing 
other things. Administrators and 
teachers make many of the mules. 
Local tradition fixes other controls. 
Even when personnel and situations 
change, old rules may remain in 
effect or new ones be made in the 
old context. The responsibility for 
carrying out these controls falls on 
both teachers and children without 
regard to their share in establishing 
them or to their recognition of the 
importance of having them. 

The rules function around types 
of behavior, such as “honesty and 
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telling the truth,” “responsibility,” 
“willingness to cooperate,” and 
“showing respect.’” Both teachers 
and students may subscribe to par- 
ticular regulations and standards 
without ever having thought 
through the implications. For ex- 
ample, in most schools there is an 
absolute taboo against cheating. 
Furthermore, students are expected 
to acknowledge any infringement 
of a rule when questioned by teach- 


ers. This is what is meant by “‘tell- - 


ing the truth.” At the same time, 
most children have a strict code 
against “telling on someone else.” 
When telling a teacher carries un- 
expected consequences, students 
learn not to tell anything rather 
than learn to tell the truth. 

In this instance there is con- 
flict between the teacher’s standard 
of honesty and the pupil’s desire 
for group approval. Sometimes a 
similar conflict develops from dif- 
ferent viewpoints. For instance, 
while teachers usually mean by 
“showing respect” a particular set 
of compliant attitudes and defer- 
ential gestures, a child may think 
he is showing respect when he lets 
a person know he likes and trusts 
him. Some child may think he is 
paying a grown-up the highest 
compliment when he joshes with 
him. If the teacher accuses him of 
being “‘sassy,” he may be bewil- 
dered and learn not to show people 
in authority he likes them. 

Often regulations conflict. A 
child taught to share his books and 
discuss ideas informally in one 
gtade may be punished for doing so 
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in another. Such conflicting rules, 
divorced from purpose, may teach 
that rules are to be obeyed just to 
satisfy someone’s whim. 


How Do THINGs GET DONE? 


In every school certain arrange- 
ments have become more or less 
sacred, such as the classification of 
the student body. Children are or- 
ganized into classes according to 
one or more hierarchial schemes. 
Each grouping requires positions in 
prestige value. 

Although these arrangements 
were usually instituted without re- 
gard to the social learnings result- 
ing from them, many children learn 
it is better to be older, a fast 
reader, and going to college. Chil- 
dren with high I.Q. scores tend to 
be placed in positions of responsi- 
bility, while others have little 
chance to be important. 

Assignments to influential po- 
sitions are rarely distributed so as 
to give everyone a chance to learn 
to function in these respects, to 
use what skills he may have, or to 
satisfy his interests and desires for 
companionship. Teachers are also 
often the victims of such conditions. 
Analysis of the membership of 
teacher committees, assignments of 
jobs or of nearness to the admini- 
stration’s ear will establish the truth 
of this claim in many educational 
institutions. 

But schools differ significantly 
with respect to the ease with which 
people can move according to their 
competence and preference. In some 
institutions the structure works by 
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fiat from the top down; in others, 
communication may be a two-way 
process within certain limits. There 
are a few schools that keep all chan- 
nels of communication and action 
continuously open, and the chance 
to function as a person or in a 
group is conditioned solely by what 
you have to contribute. 

In many schools business is not 
really carried on through official 
channels at all. A teacher may go 
directly to the principal with a 
private request, or a student club 
may ignore a student council de- 
cision and appeal to its faculty 
sponsor. Too often the net result 
is the acquisition of the notion that 
the “‘wheel that squeaks the loud- 
est is the wheel that gets the 
grease.” 

When administrative arrange- 
ments are put into effect purely in 
the interests of convenience and 
efficiency, this policy may have un- 
expected and undesirable by-prod- 
ucts. Schools need to find out who 
is learning what about social be- 
havior on account of their regu- 
lations. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE Does IT 
MAKE? 


There is, then, much confusion 
of values and standards in most 
school societies. Some of the con- 
fusion results from differences in 
viewpoint or in expectation as be- 
tween different groups. Some re- 
sults from the school’s failure to 
implement its goals or to realize 
the social implications of its prac- 
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tices. The belief that everyone 
should have a part in deciding 
issues that affect him is denied, fo, 
example, whenever teachers “sell” 
a program to the student council for 
them, in turn, to “‘sell” to the stv. 
dent body. 

Within this maze of divergent 
expectations, each child is learning 
a great deal about social behavior. 
Perhaps the most distressing con- 
sequence may be that some leam 
to accept a social system inadequate 
for its members not only as in- 
evitable but also as right. 

Surely the school has a stake in 
this issue! Children could be 
taught by experience that members 
of a society can determine their 
goals together and work together 
to put those goals into practice. 
They could learn the satisfactions 
of joint action, and teachers could 
learn the same social truths. It 
would be necessary for all members 
of the school society to work to- 
gether toward aims and objectives 
in which all have had an appropri- 
ate share. This means the channels 
of participation must be kept open 
and newcomers and the young 
must be inducted gradually into 
methods of using them. Classroom 
procedure must be seen as the first 
training ground for that democ- 
racy that must be made to function 
throughout the school—and even- 
tually in the larger community. But 
this means recognizing the existence 
and nature of the school culture 
and adapting it to serve the de- 
sired educational goals. 
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=* With Education in Washington *=— 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Studebaker vs. Ewing.—How 
did the feud between former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker and Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Ewing begin? Here is 
the background as told last month 
by Mr. Ewing in closed sessions of 
the House Committee on Appro- 
riations : 

“My first difference with Stude- 
baker arose along in the winter. 
There had been a study made re- 
gatding the consolidation of Fed- 
eral Security Agency libraries. We 
had three libraries that were scat- 
tered. One was the social-security 
library, which is probably the best 
social-security library in the world; 
there was a library in the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; and the 
Office of Education library. 

“The studies that had been made 
long before I came recommended 
that all be put together under one 
management. By that method we 
could save money and it would 
be a more efficient library. Ap- 
parently that had been discussed 
during the time that my predeces- 
sors were in office. When I got 
into it, it seemed perfectly ob- 
vious that it was the thing to do. 
I took it up with Studebaker. . . 
My God! I give you my word, 
from Studebaker’s talk you would 
think not merely that the founda- 
tions of the educational system of 
the United States were going to 
be destroyed but the educational 
foundations of the entire world 


were going to be destroyed if those 
libraries were consolidated. 

“Why, every time I would go 
around the corner I would run into 
Studebaker wanting to reargue the 
thing. Frankly, that is when I 
lost confidence in Studebaker. 

“It was shortly after that time 
that I began looking around for a 
new Commissioner. 

“But Dr. Studebaker had 
jumped the gun and resigned be- 
fore I could fire him,” FSA Ad- 
ministrator Ewing admitted to the 
Congressmen. A few days after 
his resignation, Dr. Studebaker 
sent a long letter to Mr. Ewing 
accusing him of trying to “ob- 
literate the Office of Education 
by centralizing its activities under 
politically-minded underlings.” 

In that same letter, Dr. Stude- 
baker had pointed to the library 
consolidations as one of several 
actions taken by Mr. Ewing to cen- 
tralize educational activities under 
his own wing. 


Ewing Still Looking.—At the 
time Mr. Ewing was describing 
to the Congressmen the origins of 
the feud which shook the entire 
Office of Education, ex-Commis- 
sioner Studebaker himself was va- 
cationing in California. 

However, E. B. Norton, former 
Deputy U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, took the stand to defend 
Dr. Studebaker. 

Dr. Norton told the Congres- 








sional Committee that he himself 
had resigned because he did not 
like the rate at which “the political 
administration of the FSA was 
taking over and concentrating un- 
der Mr. Ewing functions which 
had been placed by Congress in 
the Office of Education.” 

Dr. Norton said that he quit 
because he could not look with 
complacency on Mr. Ewing’s efforts 
to subject the professional edu- 
cators to the control of Mr. 
Ewing’s many assistants. 

“Nor was I pleased with the 
extent to which administrative de- 
cisions have been made and sub- 
sequent executive orders arbitrarily 
issued without adequate opportu- 
nity for democratic discussion of 
the principles involved by the res- 
ponsible heads of operating units,” 
Dr. Norton said. 

P. S. The airing of the charges 
and countercharges on Capitol Hill 
is having no practical result. Some 
observers say that it is discourag- 
ing competent educators from ac- 
cepting the education commissioner- 
ship. So far, three Superintend- 
ents—Goslin (Pasadena), Ober- 
holtzer (Denver), and Lemmel 
(Baltimore)—have turned down 
the post when offered it by Mr. 
Ewing. 

“T still have to hunt,” says Mr. 
Ewing sadly. 


Fish for Lunch.—Children eat- 
ing school lunches financed in part 
with federal funds may soon find 
on their menus a tasty fish paste, 
if experiments of a Fish and Wild- 
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life Service food expert are success. 
ful. After months of experiments. 
tion, the expert is ready to an- 
nounce an inexpensive, ready-to- 
use canned fish spread especially 
useful for school lunches. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has tried more than 40 species of 
fish in its canning tests. At this 
stage, it appears that the success. 
ful fish-spread formula will include 
chum salmon, mackerel, pollock, 
lake herring, and rosefish, tastefully 
combined with flour, skimmed 
milk, margarine, and tomato added 
for color. 

The fish-paste formula should be 
ready before the end of the year, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service says. 


Military Property Donations.— 
Here are the steps by which 
schools and colleges will get ex- 
cess property from military estab- 
lishments under the new govern- 
ment donable property program: 

Key person in the donations 
program will be the “FR,” or Field 
Representative of the U. S. Office 
of Education. About 18 to 20 
FR’s will cover the country as a 
whole, with one FR responsible for 
a group of states. 

Each FR will be aided by ac- 
credited assistants who will be sta- 
tioned in every state of the Union. 

Only the FR (or his assistant) 
will be permitted to enter armed 
services installations to locate and 
examine excess property suitable 
for school and college use. Should 
he find such items, he will ask 
the military to freeze them for 30 
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working days. He will then de- 
scribe the quantity and condition 
of the items which the military 
agrees to set aside. The property 
so listed will then be allocated 
by the FR among the several state 
agencies for surplus property in the 
region in which he works. In 
turn, the state agency will assign 
property, on application, to schools 
and colleges within the state. 
Schools applying for donations 
must certify to their state agency 
for surplus property that they are 
non-profit; will use the items for 
educational purposes only; will pay 
packing, handling, and shipping 
charges; and will not sell the items 
without prior approval by their 
state educational agency for surplus 


property. 


Educational Radio Lags.—The 
new chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Wayne 
Coy, is displeased with the nation’s 
schoolmen and their failure to use 
And he is mak- 
ing no bones about his displeasure. 
In a speech given at the Indiana 
University Conference on Educa- 
tional Radio, but intended for all 
educators, Mr. Coy said: 

Taxicabs, bus lines, and delivery 
trucks are converting to radio com- 
munication. Schools—which should 
be at the head of the column of 
communicators—are, instead, the 
stragglers. 

In the early twenties, education 
was a leader in broadcasting, but 
soon abdicated that leadership. 
During the last two decades, nearly 
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200 educational radio stations sur- 
rendered their licenses. 

Today, only 34 standard radio 
stations are operated by educa- 
tional institutions, compared with 
2000 stations operated by commer- 
cial interests. 
~ “As for FM, I am frankly dis- 
appointed and more than a little 
worried as I look over the progress 
educators have made in using the 
channels open to them. There are 


‘now only 17 FM stations in opera- 


tion out of a possible 800 stations 
which educators could operate ex- 
clusively for educational purposes,” 
Mr. Coy said. 


Radio Educators Organize.—A 
new educational association has set 
up its headquarters in Washington. 
Its name is the University Associa- 
tion for Professional Radio Edu- 
cation. It is made up of radio 
instructors from colleges and uni- 
versities who are interested in im- 
proving the standards for training 
professional technicians and execu- 
tives for commercial radio. 

So far, the new Association has 
only nine members—University of 
Alabama, University of Denver, 
Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
Syracuse University, Temple Uni- 
versity, Texas College of Mines, 
Texas University, and University 
of Tulsa. The door is open for 
other colleges which have good 
courses in radio-station operation, 
programming, radio sales and ad- 
vertising, program traffic, and 
daily logged broadcasting. 








Educational News 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


New superintendent of the Cicero, 
Ill., schools is C. W. Martin, former 
superintendent of the Streator, IIL, 
schools. He succeeds Clyde V. Win- 
kler, 

Louis P. Hoyer, associate superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
public schools, has been named to suc- 
ceed Alexander Stoddard as superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia schools. 

A, K. Wilson, superintendent of 
the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School, Monrovia, Calif., retired re- 
cently. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Gilbert R. Lyon, superintendent of 
schools, Norwich, N. Y. 

Frederic B. Knight, head of the 
division of education and applied 
psychology at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

William H. J. Kennedy, president 
of Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, August 23. He had been 
president since 1929. 

J. Frank Carter, superintendent of 
the Haverford Township, Pa., schools. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Harold E. Stassen, former governor 
of Minnesota, has been named to the 
presidency of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He succeeds George W. 
McClelland who is retiring. 

The new president of Shippensburg, 
Pa., State Teachers College is Harry 
L. Kriner, formerly superintendent of 
the Altoona, Pa., schools. 

Paul G. Bulger, coordinator of 
field services and public relations, 
Albany, N. Y., State Teachers College, 
has been named assistant provost of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

New president of Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis., is the Reverend 
Edward J. O'Donnell, S. J., former 
principal of St. John’s College, Belize, 


British Honduras. He succeeds the 
late Reverend Peter A. Brooks, §, ). 

Floyd W. Reeves, professor of ed. 
ucation, University of Chicago, ha 
been appointed acting head of the de. 
partment of education. He succeed; 
Ralph W. Tyler, who has been named 
dean of the division of the social 
sciences. 

Zach S. Henderson, dean of Georgi: 
State Teachers College, has been made 
president of the college. 

Earl A. Johnson, professor of ed. 
ucation at Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind., has been named as head 
of the department of education. 

Lewis A. Froman, dean, Millard 
Fillmore College, the University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap 
pointed president of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. He succeeds 
Helen McKinstry, who resigned. 

The new director of rural education 
at Buffalo, N. Y., State College for 
Teachers is Allan Bradley, former 
principal of the Cobleskill, N. Y, 
High School. 

Herbert J. Davis will retire as 
president of Smith College, North 
ampton, Mass., in June. 

In addition to serving as general 
secretary of Columbia University, Paul 
H. Davis will serve as general secre. 
tary of Teachers College at Columbia. 

The first president emeritus of New 
York City’s colleges is Paul H. 
Klapper of Queens College. He re 
tired recently after serving as both 
dean and president. 

The chancellor of Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, W, C 
Jackson, will retire June 30, 1949. 

Retiring as president of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md., is David A. 
Robertson. His successor is Otto F. 
Kraushaar, formerly professor of phi- 
losophy at Goucher. 

Hurst R. Anderson has been named 
as president of Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The new president of Vermont Jun- 
ior College at Montpelier is Ralph E. 
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Noble, former commissioner of ed- 
ycation for the state. 

E. W. Beck, chairman of the divi- 
sion of education, Bemidji, Minn., 
State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of Ashland, 
Ky. Junior College. His successor is 
Gordon M. A. Mork, director of the 
laboratory school at Bemidji. 

Newly appointed associate professor 
of education at College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif., is William J. Darden. 

The new dean of women at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., State Teachers College is 
Charlotte Wollaeger. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin, former direc- 
tor, division of special education and 
mental hygiene, Delaware State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed visiting professor of 
psychology, Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J. 

John J. Brooks, director of teacher 
education, Oglethorpe University, has 
been appointed director of Experimen- 
tal School, Inc., New York City, an 
organization formed by parents and 
teachers of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to carry on the philosophy 
and practices of that institution. 

New head of the department of ed- 
ucation, Morgan State Teachers Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md., is Virgil A. 
Clif. He formerly was director of 
veteran's education in the Agricultural 
and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro. 

Retiring after 30 years as president 
of West Texas State Teachers College 
at Canyon is J. A. Hill. His successor 
is James P. Cornette, former dean at 
the college. 

Elected president of the United 
Business Education Association at its 
first assembly in Cleveland last sum- 
mer was Cecil Puckett, acting dean, 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
The president of the UBEA research 
foundation is Paul S. Lomax, chair- 
man, department of business educa- 
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tion, New York University. Bernard 
Shilt, supervisor of business education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., schools, was elected 
president of the administrators divi- 
sion. 

Fred T. Wilhelms, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of educa- 
tion at San Francisco, Calif., State 
College. He formerly was associate 
director of the consumer educaticn 
study, a project of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-Schoo]l Princi- 
pals. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

New members of the Educational 
Policies Commission are: Ethel J. 
Alpenfels, school of education, New 
York University; Ruby Anderson, 
Athens, Ga.; James B. Conant, presi- 
dent, Harvard University; Alonzo G. 
Grace, director, division of education- 
al and cultural relations, OMGUS, 
Berlin; Eugene H. Herrington, princi- 
pal, Ebert School, Denver, Colo.; 
Galen Jones, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; T. R. McConnell, dean, College 
of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
University of Minnesota; Mae New- 
man, Huntington, W. Va.; and 
George A. Selke, University of Mon- 
tana. 

Succeeding Alonzo G. Grace who 
is director, division of educational 
and cultural relations, OMGUS, Ber- 
lin, as state commissioner of education 
for Connecticut is Finis Englemann, 
former deputy commissioner. 

Newly appointed to the position of 
state director of teacher training and 
secretary of the State Board of 
Normal Regents in Wisconsin is 
Eugene R. McPhee. He succeeds the 
late Edgar G. Doudna. 

The new state commissioner of ed- 
ucation for New Hampshire is Hilton 
C. Buley, former superintendent of the 
Bound Brook, N. J., schools. He suc- 
ceeds Edgar Fuller who was appoirsted 
to the post of director, division of 
school administration, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C, 
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Members of the U. S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange 
who were recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman are Harold W. Dodds, 
president, Princeton University; Karl 
T. Compton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Bennett 
H. Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University; Mark Starr, educational 
director, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union; and Martin P. Mc- 
Guire, professor of Greek and Latin, 
Catholic University. The commission 
was authorized under the Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402—the Smith-Mundt 
Act). 


Rural School Reorganization 

A stupy by the National Com- 
mission on School District Reor- 
ganization has disclosed that thou- 
sands of “undersized and anemic” 
school districts in the nation’s rural 
areas are failing to deliver a full 
measure of modern education per 
tax dollar expended on them. The 
Commission was sponsored by the 
University of Chicago and the 
NEA. 

The Commission’s report, re- 
cently released, pointed out that 
the rural school’s failure can be 
seen in the number of children who 
drop out of school in those districts. 
There are many school districts 
which do not even operate a school 
and others which offer only a skele- 
ton program. 

State legislatures should provide 
for appointment of commissions on 
school district reorganization, the 
Commission believes. It recom- 
mends 175 pupils with seven teach- 
ers as a minimum for schools of 
kindergarten through grade six; 
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300 pupils with 12 teachers as the 
senior and junior-high enrolment: 
commuting time of not more thay 
45 minutes for elementary and one 
hour for junior- and senior-high 
students; and administrative ares 
in which each elementary school 
serves a small community and each 
high school a larger one. 


Film Library Directory 
THE U. S. Office of Education has 
recently released a 28-page direc. 
tory of film sources. Intended for 
teachers and school administrators, 
the directory is based on answer 
to queries sent to film libraries, 
visual-education dealers, and other 
distributors of 16mm films. 
There are nearly 600 sources 
listed in the directory, copies of 
which may be procured without 
cost from the Visual Aids Section 
of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Deferments for Teachers 
BECAUSE of the great need for 
teachers in certain areas, the ex 
ecutive committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Truman urging that local se 
lective service boards be author 
ized to defer individual teachers 
and prospective teachers on the rec- 
ommendation of appropriate school 
authorities. The action was taken 
on recommendation of the body 
which was attending the biennial 
national conference for college ad- 
minstrators at Estes Park, Colo., in 
August. 
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College Centers for UN Study 
Aids 

Most states now have a ready-at- 
hand center for the distribution of 
facts about the United Nations’ 
activities, functions, achievements, 
and publications. The recent UN 
resolution calling for instruction 
about the organization in the 
schools of all member countries is 
being implemented chiefly through 
education schools or university ex- 
tension divisions in the U. S. More 
than 40 American universities are 
participating in what amounts to an 
international network of volunteer 
educational centers for the United 
Nations, Centers have been estab- 
lished at the state universities of 
Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming as well 
as at Harvard, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Rutgers, Rhode Island College 
of Education, Purdue, and Wash- 
ington State College. 


Scholarship Awards for 1949 

CANDIDATES for the four-year col- 
lege scholarships offered by the 
Pepsi-Cola Company are being se- 
lected by high-school senior classes 
this fall. Preliminary examinations 
will determine the contestants for 
a final examination in January, and 
the winners will be announced in 
March. Those who are selected for 
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the four-year scholarships will re- 
ceive tuition, $25 a month, and 
traveling expenses for four years. 
Runners-up will receive $50 in 
college entrance prizes. 


Classroom Teacher Conference 
THE fifth annual national confer- 
ence of classroom teachers was held 
in July at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. In addition to 200 
American teachers there were ten 
representatives of over-seas educa- 
tional systems. The foreign visitors 
participated in discussions and re- 
ported on the ways in which their 
respective countries could utilize 
educational facilities to aid in build- 
ing world peace. 


HO for State School Officers 

As part of an extensive program 
planned by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers head- 
quarters have been opened in 
Washington by the organization. 
The recently approved certificate of 
incorporation of the council em- 
powers it “to engage in the con- 
tinuous study of problems relating 
to school systems and their educa- 
tional curriculums and administra- 
tion; to assemble and disseminate 
information relating to the opera- 
tion of school systems, their educa- 
tional curriculums and administra- 
tion; to cooperate with other public 
and private organizations and with 
federal, state, and municipal agen- 
cies and international organizations 
responsible for correlatine, inteerat- 
ing, and/or aiding educational 
activities and for assisting either di- 
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rectly or indirectly public educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, formerly su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
New Hampshire, and until recently 
deputy commissioner, U. S. Office 
of Education, is the new executive 
secretary for the council. 


American Education Week 


SPONSORED by the NEA, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
this year’s American Education 
Week will have as its theme 
“Strengthening the Foundations of 
Freedom.”” The NEA has prepared 
32 aids for assistance in promoting 
the observance. The 28th observ- 
ance of American Education Week 
will be November 7-13. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

October 4, Rural School Charter 
Day. 

October 10-14, Association of 


School Business Officials, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


October 13-15, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


October 18-22, American Home 


Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 
October 24, United Nations 
Day. 


October 26-29, National Con- 
ference for State and City Directors 
of Adult Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind, 
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DATES OF THE COMING Months. 

November 7-13, American Edy. 
cation Week. 

November 25-27, Nationa! 
Council for the Social Studies, Chj. 
cago, Ill. 

November 25-27, Nationa! 
Council of Teachers of English 
Chicago, Ill. 

November 29-December 4 
American Vocational Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 13-16, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De. 
velopment, New York City. 

February 20-23, Regional Con. 
ference, American Association of 
School Administrators, San Fran. 
cisco, Calif. 

February 26-March 2, National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Chicago, III. 

February 27-March 2, Regional 
Conference, American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 28-March 2, Depatt 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

March 27-30, Regional Confer. 


ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


March 31-April 2, Mid-West 
Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

April 4-7, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 19-22, American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Boston, Mass. 
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-=== New Books in Education 
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A Cultural History of Education, disciplines. It is by this method that 


tional! 


ay R. Freeman Butts. New York: he will learn what knowledge is. The 
1es, Chi. . “u; author is for increasing the numbers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. of those having the advantages of a 

‘ional 726 PP- $4.00. reconstituted classics education so as 
Enpli This is devoted to the problem of to implement democracy. He believes 
Blish, | relating education and society in the that the British public school should 


mber 4, 


ciation, 


tion for 


m De. 


history of American culture and its 
antecedent European culture. The aim 
is to place new emphasis on the his- 
torical approach to educational prob- 
lems and to create new interest in 
research into educational] history. The 
author suggests that in the postwar 


serve as the model for the democra- 
tized school system. It is also sug- 
gested that the homes and the com- 
munity conform more to the demo- 
cratic ideal so that the work of the 
schools will not be undone. 


y. period of readjustment we should re- Developing a Curriculum for Mod- 
il Con. evaluate our educational past and de- Livin PB. Stestemever 
. f cide now what it is that is worth sav- ern omg ree y . 
ON Of | ing and what it is that we should H. L. Forkner, M. G. McKim, 


| Fran- 


discard. Part I is devoted to the Euro- 
pean origins of our educational tradi- 


and Associates. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


lational | tions. Part II brings up-to-date the . . . 
‘School | et educational traditions in Eu- College, Columbia University, 
rope and America. There is a topical 1947. 558 pp. 


reference list of 20 pages at the end 


This volume by staff members of 


egional which contains many of the works in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
ciation | the history of education and related Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Louis, | felds. There are no illustrations and  S!tY, 18 the third in a research program 
’ | no teaching aids. on the curriculum of childhood and 
youth education. Its object is to, pre- 

Depart: Some Tasks for Education. Sir sent “a reasoned theory of a curricu- 
NEA, Richard Livi T _ lum which would utilize our know!l- 
caee ivingstone. oronto: edge of children as they grow and 

ii Oxford University Press, 1946. mature in this American society with 
98 pp. $1.50. its democratic orientation and direc- 

po of The author, who is vice-chancellor ion.” Chapters I through III are 
iladel- | of the University of Oxford, enters a concerned with the problems of the 
plea for a return to education in the Curriculum writer in terms of what 

|-West | classic mold. He doubts the efficacy We know about children and of the 
-ation of either the natural sciences or the Values of our society. Chapter IV 
’ | social sciences as a peg upon which Points out the features of curriculums 

to base our “education for the modern 5S they have been developed through 

erence | world.” Sir Richard lists several great Uf experience, Chapter V gives the 
o, Ill, | names and cites their declarations of life situations learners and their teach- 
socia- faith in classical training as evidence ¢fs must face, Chapters VI through 
d of the worth of that training. He is VIII tell of the methods by which the 
‘Guca- | strongly opposed to the wide curricu- entire community helps the learner 
Mass, | lum, urging instead that the learner through the curriculum. Chapter IX 





should be exposed to intensive train- 
ing in one, or possibly two, academic 


relates the experiences of three years 
with the proposed curriculum concept 
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for three different grade levels. The 
last chapter sets up a guide for testing 
the effectiveness of the curriculum in 
achieving its purpose, The curriculum, 
it points out, must be judged in terms 
of its product. 


Toward Liberal Education. Edited 
by Louis G. Locke, William M. 
Gibson, and George Arms. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1948. 
768 pp. 

The first of two volumes in the 
Rinehart series, Readings for Liberal 
Education (the second is called Intro- 
duction to Literature), the purpose of 
this work is to create an anthology 
“that would help first-year (college) 
students understand what liberal edu- 
cation can mean to them.” There are 
seven sections, Learning, Reading and 
Writing, Thinking, The Arts, Science, 
Society, and Philosophy and Religion. 
There is a section at the end of the 
book containing suggested questions 
for classroom work and another de- 
voted to biographical sketches of the 
authors. The work is very broad in 
outline and in content; a typical sec- 
tion (Education) contains writings 
from James Thurber and Frank Ayde- 
lotte, from Robert M. Hutchins and 
A. E. Housman. Under Philosophy and 
Religion one finds The Sermon on the 
Mount as well as selections from C. 
E. M. Joad and Bertrand Russell. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. Her- 
bert F. Spitzer. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. 392 pp. 
$3.00. 

A book on how to teagh arithmetic 
meaningfully, written by a man who has 
for some time taught teachers of arith- 
metic. Various purposes, principles, and 
methods of instruction are discussed; 
many sample lesson plans are recorded 
in detail. The author includes a chap- 
ter on building number concepts and 
chapters on the arithmetic processes; 
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on problems and problem-solving; 
weights and measures; on fractions; 
on decimals and percentage. Testing 
building a course of study in arithmeti 
and the history of number and recre 
tional arithmetic are fully treated. Ead 
chapter contains study questions and 
bibliography. 


American Authors Today. 
Burnett and Charles E. Slatkiay 
New York: Ginn & Co., 1948, 
556 pp. $2.60. 
Selections from 

American writers, 


almost 50 modem 
including such men 
as John Steinbeck, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Robert E. Sherwood, George Santayana, 
T. S. Eliot, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Booth Tarkington, William Shirer, Louis 
Bromfield, and Raymond Swing, go to 
make up this book. Many of the authors 
not only assisted in choosing the selec 
tions to be included from their writings 
but also wrote brief forewords, some 
of them explaining the reasons for their 
choice and others expounding their 
philosophy of life or writing. Short 
biographical sketches of the authors rep. 
resented are included, as are study ques- 
tions by the editors. 


New College Standard Dictionary. 
Charles Earle Funk, Editor. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1404 pp. $5.50 without thumb 


index; $6.00 with thumb index. 

This dictionary utilizes the new 
Em-pha-type method by which the 
ordinary person may easily grasp the 
correct pronunciation of a given word 
through glancing at the arrangement 
of underscorings and emphasis marks 
in the text. Much of the. dictionary 
symbols are eliminated in the interests 
of simplicity. In addition to the 
145,000 entries there are many lists, 
tables, and illustrations. A companion 
Dictionary Study Book for the class 
room is included for teachers and 
students. 
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